“SALESMANSHIP will be a major weapon in the post-war 
period. It is not only the one thing which can lick another 
depression, but is a factor that can put the nation on the 
road to prosperity and progress’ 


—from the New York Herald Tribune’s summary 
of the recent Absecon, N. J., meeting of leading 
national associations, including the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the Committee for 
Economic Development, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and many others 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. Bernheim Distilling Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 
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Expanses of lawn and gardens, with 
alake nearby for boating and bathing 
and fishing. A path through the grove 
where children can run and ride their 
bikes in safety. A good market only a 
short walk from the doorstep. 


This sounds like the ideal vacation 
spot. It isn’t. It is the pattern of living 
of the future within or near the cities. 
The plans are being laid today, along 
with many other revolutionary things 
we expect in our post-war world. 


Only we have learned not to expect 
thange before it is due. There is a 
natural order that post-war progress 
will follow. First an interval after war 
to give industry and the building trades 
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an opportunity to readjust to peace- 
time pursuits and to produce in quan- 
tity the peacetime things that are now 
in blueprint. Then, gradually, many 
new and exciting commodities will 
appear on the scene. The change will 
be evolution rather than revolution. 


To tell the public of things that are 
to come is the responsibility of the 
manufacturer anticipating a post-war 
market. His easiest route in presenting 
the virtues of his merchandise is 
through the large centers of popula- 
tion, such as Philadelphia. Consider 
this important city especially, for 
nearly 4 out of 5 of its families are 
reached daily by one newspaper. 


The shape of things to come 


That newspaper is The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. It is a family news- 
paper in this city of homes. Its circula- 
tion, in excess of 600,000, is the largest 
evening newspaper circulation in 
America. Despite wartime handicaps, 
its editorial prestige has been enhanced. 
It is Philadelphia’s leading newspaper 
— has been the leader for 39 consecu- 
tive years. 


.IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 
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we have the biggest block of children’s 
programs of any network; for the “bobby 
sox” age we have the top name bands of 
the country, Spotlight Bands; for the 
serious minded we have the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, the Boston Symphony, and 
Town Meeting of the Air. Check the 
Blue’s summer schedule—the new com- 
edy shows make us perhaps the No. | 
comedy network in the summer with a 
challenge to old time comedy programs 
returning in the fall. Man-size? You be 
the judge. 

Now, how about the part our network 
is play ing in the industry: let us be con- 
tent with citing the fact that at the 
Conference of Education by Radio, held 
in May at Columbus, O., our represen- 
tatives were far from silent. We have also 
been vocal about the rating service pic- 
ture. And we think that we were pioneer- 
ing for all radio when we entered the 
International field through our affiliation 
with a group of leading stations in Brazil. 
Also, the Blué has its eyes and its mind 
on Television and FM. 


An Industry Job 

Qur national advertising campaign is 
man-size, too, we think. We have long 
believed that the radio industry needed 
and would benefit from a broad-gauge 
advertising campaign — a year-round 
“listener-relations”’ project designed to 
dramatize for the people exactly what 
broadcasting was doing to serve them; 
what radio meant in terms that were at 
the same time broad and intimate. In 
other words, a job for the industry’s 
leader. That job, we undertook. 

The doing of so many things in ways 
bigger than we have ever done them be- 
fore has required more people—we have 
more people. When we started out, 
February 1, 1942, we had 407 people. 
On July 1, 1944, our payroll totaled 769. 
Meantime, 138 of our men and women 
are in the Armed Forces of our country. 


Living Up to A Slogan 
One final remark: you might think from 
what we have said, that we are pretty 
pleased with ourselves. Well, we are not. 
We aren’t satisfied that we can’t do 
hetter— and we are going to try and try 
hard. For example, we have under way a 
Blueprint of future operations—to assure 
the best possible all-round postwar ser- 
vice to listeners and advertisers. Our 
slogan is “It’s easy to do business with 
the Blue.” Sometimes, we are sure, it 
isn’t so easy —and realizing the fault is 
ours, we are going to continue working 
and improving so that our slogan will be 
true in every sense of every word. 


Yh ? Blac Me bvorhe 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 
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NEW COAST-TO-COAST ADVERTISERS ON THE BLUE 
(Added Since January 1, 1944) 


ADVERTISER 


American Cyanamid Co. 
American Meat Institute 


Borden Company 
*Bristol-M yers 
*Cummer Products 


Elgin Watch Company 


Esquire, Inc. 


Eversharp, Inc. 


Falstaff Brewing Co. 


*Ford Motor Co. 


Hastings Mfg. Co. 
Hires, ‘The Chas. E. 
Kem-Tone 


Larus & Brother Co., Inc. 


Lockheed Aircraft 


Manhattan Soap Company 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
National Board of Fire 


Underwriters 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


*Philco Corp. 
Reader’s Digest 


**Serutan Company 


Westinghouse Electric 


Aluminum Co. of America 


Borden Company 
Chatham Blankets 


Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Foods 


*Clark, D. L. Co. 


Curtis Publishing Co. 


General Foods 
Grove Laboratories 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Luft Co., George W. 


*Pepper, Dr., Co. 
Procter & Gamble 


**Quaker Oats 


RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. 


Scripto Mfg. Co. 
*Sherwin Williams 


**Sweets Co. of America 


Welch Grape Juice Co. 


Co. 


EVENING 
PROGRAM 


The Doctor Talks It Over 
Life of Riley 

Ed Wynn 

Nit Wit Court 

My Best Girls 

Keep Up With the World 
Coronet Story Teller 
Coronet Quick Quiz 

Let Yourself Go 

Falstaff Show (central zone) 
Greenfield Chapel Service 
Early American Dance Music 
Earl Godwin 

Heidt Time for Hires 
Dunninger (formerly sust.) 
Musical Autographs 

Herbert Marshall 

Scramby Amby 

Joe E. Brown—Stop or Go 
Leland Stowe (formerly sust.) 


Fred Waring & His 
Pennsylvanians 

Philco Summer Hour 

America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air (formerly sust.) 

Monday Morning Headlines 


Ted Malone 


DAYTIME 


Ethel Barrymore 

Fannie Hurst Presents 

Women’s Service Program 

What’s Cookin’? 

Mary Small Revue 

The Listening Post 

Hop Harrigan 

Leland Stowe—Commentator 

My True Story (formerly sust.) 

Sammy Kaye’s Tangee Serenade 

Darts for Dough 

Breakfast at Sardi’s 

Glamour Manor 

The Aunt Jemima Show 

Hollywood Star Time 

George Hicks 

World of Song 

Kiernan’s News Corner 
(East-Central only) 

Time Views the News (formerly 
sust.) 


*New Program for old advertiser (change or replacement) 
** Additional program for old advertiser 


DAY & TIME 

Fri. 10:30-10:45 
Sun 10:00-10:30 
Fri. 7:00- 7:30 
Tues 8:30- 9:00 
Wed 8:30- 9:00 
Sun. 10:30:11:00 
M-Fri 9:55-10:00 
Sat. 9:55:10:00 
Tues. 10:30-11:00 
M-W-F 11:00-11:15 
Sun 8:00- 8:15 
Sat. 8:00- 8:30 


Fri. 10:00-10:15 


Mon 7:00- 7:30 
Wed. 9:00- 9:30 
Sat. 10:00-10:30 
Sat. 10:30-11:00 
Wed. 7:00- 7:30 
Thurs. 10:30-11:00 
Sat. 7:15- 7:30 
Thurs 7:00- 7:30 
Sun 6:00- 7:00 
Thurs 8:30- 9:30 
Sun. 7:15- 7:30 
M-W-F 10:15-10:30 
Sun 3:30- 4:00 
Sat. 10:00-10:30 
Sat. 11:00-11:15 
Sat. 10:30-10:55 
Sun. 5:00- 5:30 
Tu.-Fri. 10:45-11:00 
M-F 4:45- 5:00 
Sun 1:55- 2:00 
M-F 10:00-10:25 
Sun 1:30- 1:55 
Sun 4:00- 4:30 
M-F 11:00-11:15 
M-F 12:00-12:30 
M-F 10:25:10:30 
M-F 3:15- 3:30 
Sun. 1:15- 1:30 
Sun. 4:30- 5:00 
M-W-F 2:00- 2:15 
M-W-F 4:30- 4:45 


OLD BLUE ADVERTISERS CONTINUING 


ADVERTISER 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bristol-Myers Co. 
Carter Products 


Clipper Craft Clothes 
Coca-Cola 


Ford Motor Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gum Laboratories 
Hall Brothers 
Harvel Watch Co. 
Jergens, Andrew, Co. 


Kellogg Co. 


Lehn & Fink 


Mail Pouch Tobacco Co. 
Miles Laboratories, Inc. 


O’Cedar Corp. 


(Day and Evening) 


Quaker Oats Co. 
Serutan Company 
Sloan, Dr. Earle S., Inc. 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 
Sweets Co. of America 
Swift & Company 
Wander Co. 


Gangbusters ‘ Fri 


9:00- 9:30 PM 


PROGRAM DAY & TIME STARTED 

The Boston Symphony Sat. 8:30- 9:30 PM Dec. 25, 1943 
Parker Family Fri. 8:15- 8:30 PM Oct. 1, 1939 
Keepsakes Sun. 8:30- 9:00 PM Sept. 5, 1943 
Deadline Dramas Sun. 12:00-12:30 Mid. Dec. 26, 1943 
Jimmie Fiddler Sun. 9:45-10:00 PM Mar. 2, 1942 
Dorothy Thompson Sun. 8:15- 8:30 PM Mar. 19, 1942 
Spotlight Bands M-Sat 9:30- 9:55 PM Sept. 21, 1942 
Morton Downey M-Fri. 3:00- 3:15 PM Feb. 8, 1943 
Watch the World Go By M-Fri. 8:00- 8:15 PM July 12, 1942 
Lone Ranger 1-W-F 7:30- 8:00 PM May 4, 1942 
Jack Armstrong M-W-F 5:30- 5:45 PM Aug. 31, 1942 
Hello Sweetheart Sat. 5:45- 6:00 PM Dec. 18, 1943 
Meet Your Navy Fri. 8:30- 9:00 PM Aug. 21, 1942 
John B. Kennedy Sun. 1:00- 1:15 PM Dec. 19, 1943 
Walter Winchell Sun. 9:00- 9:15 PM Sept. 2, 1934 
Basin Street Sun. 9:15- 9:45 PM April 4, 1943 
Breakfast Club M-Fri 9:45-10:00 AM July 5. 1943 
Breakfast at Sardi’s M-Fri. 11:15:11:30 AM May 3, 1943 
Gil Martyn— News M-Fri. 11:30-11:45 AM Aug 9, 1943 
Blind Date Mon 8:30- 9:00 PM Oct.. 25, 1943 
Counterspy Mon 9:00- 9:30 PM Sept. 28, 1942 
Quiz Kids Sun. 7:30- 8:00 PM Sept 4, 1940 
Lum ’N’ Abner M-Thurs. 8:15- 8:30 PM Sept. 29, 1941 
Hot Copy Sun. 5:30- 6:00 PM Aug. 29, 1943 
Terry & the Pirates M-Fri 5:00- 5:15 PM Feb. 1, 1943 
Drew Pearson Sun. 7:00- 7:15 PM Oct. 12, 1941 


Oct. 14, 1940 


Williamson Candy Co. 


Raymond Gram Swing M-Thurs. 10:00-10:15 PM Sept. 28, 1942 
Dick Tracy M-Fri. 5:15- 5:30 PM Mar. 15, 1943 
Breakfast Club M-Sat. 9:30- 9:45 AM Feb. 8, 194] 
Capt. Midnight M-Fri. 5:45- 6:00 PM Sept. 28, 1942 
Famous Jury Trials Tues. 9:00- 9:30 PM Nov. 11, 1940 


**.. or would you rather be a mule?” 


Dale Carnegie has nothing on the Golden State Co., 
Ltd.—California dairy organization. For this company, 
in an attempt to deride war-born bad manners, has just 
distributed to all employes a novel booklet titled “How 
to Make People Hate You . . . and vice versa.” 


Golden State doesn’t play favorites. The boss comes in 
for his share of advice on how to mistreat the help. 


And you'll be happy to hear that the booklet also in- 
cludes hints to other aspiring candidates for the ‘Club 
for the Obnoxious.” There’s advice to the routemen on 
how to be mean to customers who have a grouch, to the 
salesmen on how to give ice cream dealers the cold shoul- 
der, and, to any who are interested, on how to irritate 
people who call on the telephone. But, of course, with 
each snippet of advice of this type, there is a snatchet of 
advice containing the suggested vice-versa. And also, of 
course, the booklet points out that in the long run it may 
be “more fun and profit for all of. us” if the vice-versas 
are followed. 


Typical of the booklet is this advice to salesmen calling 
on grocers: 


“Push customers aside and say, “Well, Joe, yuh big dope, I see 
you're still loafin’ around and cheatin’ the public.’—This proves 
you're wise to the fact that you’ve got him where the hair is 
short and that he has to buy his dairy products where he can 
get them.” 


. or, the copy suggests taking this vice-versa: 


“Let him know you appreciate the fact that he’s one of the 


most war-harried men in business today. Make a genuine effort 
to help him solve some of the problems he faces.” 


And typical of the stuff bulletin boards are made of js 
this advice on how to be a successful secretary: 


“Dress as though you were going down to the office to be 
Queen of the May. Don’t learn to spell—Andrew Jackson once 
said he wouldn’t give a durn for anybody so dumb he could only 
spell a word one way. Even if it’s hard to find, always have a 
mouthful of chewing gum. Spend half your time in the ladies’ 
room—most of the rest you can hang around the water cooler, 
gabbling, giggling and gossiping.” 


. . or, the suggested vice-versa: 


“To a large degree the efficiency of any office rests on its 
stenographic force. The efforts of a capable executive can be 
cancelled out by an inefficient, careless stenographer.” 


For information about the booklet, address the San 
Francisco office of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Queer, Quaint and Quizzical 


For a few pennies anyone can have access to the world’s 
most fantastic clearing house—for every possible type of 
merchandise and service. This amazing clearing house is 
the Classified section of your newspaper. 


For a keener perception of the magnitude and kaleido- 
scopic nature of this clearing house—and for rare enter- 
tainment we suggest that you try to obtain a copy of The 
New York Times’ “Classics in Classified,” a unique little 
work compiled and written by Meyer Berger. 


As The New York Times points out Classified is the 
“little man’s’ medium and its job is to produce traceable 
returns at a minimum of cost—and this applies whether 
the problem involves locating a bookkeeper, renting an 
apartment, finding Rover or disposing of Uncle Wilbur's 
combination gold toothpick and earspoon. 


In practically any edition of any sizeable daily a reader 
will come across one or more items that will intrigue his 
fancy. For example, some time ago there appeared a 
classified ad in The New York Times Public Notice column 
which read: “Will pay 1c each plus postage for fireflies 
and glowworms.” Now who would welcome a deluge 
of fireflies and glowworms? The curious soon discovered 
that the insects were to be used in experiments with 
luminous paints. 


Another advertisement of a rather startling nature read: 
“Wanted—rent one high grade bull for day's work in 
china shop.” The advertiser turned out to be Fred War- 
ing, the band leader, who needed the beastie to help ful- 
fill a football wager he'd lost to Paul Douglas, sports com- 
mentator. His ad produced Royal Dandy Victor, 1,100- 
pound pride of a farm in Morristown, N. J. Mr. Waring 
posted a sizeable bond and courageously led the rented bull 
through the Fifth Avenue China shop of William H. 
Plummer, Ltd. Fortunately for Mr. Waring, Royal Dandy 
Victor chose not to adhere to tradition and sportingly 
cooperated by breaking only one cup and saucer valued 
ut $1.17. 


Another time there appeared in the classified columns 
a request for—of all things—a haunted house. It was 
revealed that the advertiser was the National Broadcasting 
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H™ TO COOK ... how to sew... how 
to care for Baby. . how to plan 
menus... how to decorate the home... 
These are typical of the problems that 
confront any young housewife. And where 
does she turn for help? . . . You, like 
many an advertiser who “forgets” half 
his market, might answer, ““To women’s 
service magazines.” 


But does she? Only half the women in 
America read service magazines. The 
other fifty per cent find them uninter- 
esting, and put screen and romance 
magazines at the top of their reading list. 
They rely on these magazines not only 
for entertainment, but for information 
about style, beauty and homemaking. 


Modern Magazines recognize the re- 
sponsibility to help their readers—aver- 
age age, 26—to learn the “trade” of 


new abel 


Min, 


homemaking. Almost from their begin- 
ning, Modern Magazines have given 
strong editorial emphasis to homemak- 
ing. But that is only the start of Modern 
Magazines’ aid to the young housewife. 
Modern Magazines’ reader-service bu- 
reau offers a great variety of booklets and 
folders on every phase of style, beauty 
and homemaking. 


Modern Magazines’ readers welcome 
these offers. Their monthly requests usu- 
ally push toward the 100,000 mark. Back 
in the days of coupons and samples, ad- 
vertisers in Modern Magazines received 
similar returns. And that indicates how 
influential will be your advertising to the 
“Forgotten 50%” of American women 
when it appears in Modern Magazines. 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
149 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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NEWARK 
- ESSEX 
COUNTY 


» Here’s one of the TOP markets of America 
that has EVERYTHING—people, high income, 
the established habit of heavy spending and one 
newspaper that SELLS them, Look at SM’s latest 
analysis of the “first eleven” . . 
yourself; 


. and judge for 


Quality Sales Population’ 
Ranking Ranking Ranking 


®O 0 


NEWARK-ESSEX 


LOWELL—Middlesex 14 10 
$T. LOUIS—Sz. Louis 62 9 9 
BALTIMORE—Baltimore 28 8 8 
CLEVELAND—Cuyahoga 42 1 1 
PITTSBURGH—Allegheny 38 6 6 
PHILADELPHIA—Phila. 60 5 5 
DETROIT—Wayne 39 4 4 
LOS ANGELES—Los Ang. 32 3 3 
CHICAGO—Cook 45 2 2 
NEW YORK—5 co's. 49 { i 
* End of 1943 


Newark 


Evening 


News 


NEWARK, New Jersey 


7 OUT OF 10 FAMILIES IN 
AMERICA’S (ith MARKET 
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Co. which wished to stage a midnight broadcast of a ghost 
drama in an authentic, shiver-producing setting. 


Once David Freedman, the well-known gag and script 
writer advertised for 25 ‘‘cantankerous, ill-tempered, ornery, 
disillusioned men and women.” Why? He wanted to 
apply an acid test to what he hoped would prove a top. 
notch laugh-provoking sketch. Amazing as it may seem, 
Mr. Freedman received over 500 applications from men 
and women who, with all seriousness, elaborated upon 
the quality and extent of their cussedness. 


Of course, The New York Times decides on the accept- 
ability of an advertisement. Here's one which was phoned 
in and received an immediate ‘thumbs down.” ‘Two 
swallows, returning to Capistrano, will share expenses 
with lady wishing to accompany them. References ex- 
changed.” 


“Peanuts, Popcorn, Crackerjack” 


The Eighth Avenue subways emptying at 155th Street, 
in New York City, looked like a Sunday School picnic. 
Small fry from the Bronx, from Portchester, from the 
East Side, swarmed out of the cars like Germans abandon- 
ing a beach head, and the Polo Grounds, where Esquire 
magazine was presenting the All-American Boys Baseball 
Game, as part of the National Fitness program, resembled 
nothing so much as the second shift of the Children’s 
Crusade. 


The players had been chosen by the country’s leading 
sports writers, in 28 districts, 14 east of the Mississippi, 
and 14 west. Esquire then brought the winners and the 
sports writers to New York City for the fun. 


Every seat was ‘taken. In some places two Lilliputians 
shared space designed for one average-size adult—a case 
of putting the Good Neighbor policy into action on the 
home front. And even if the noise emanating from the 
vicinity must have sounded to Washington Heights resi- 
dents rather like a race riot, no one yelled, “Kill the 
umpire.”” One juvenile delinquent, carried away by it all, 
shrieked, ‘“‘Ah hell—who’s Mel Ott? He ain’t so hot!” 
(Ushers, who fortunately were near by, prevented physical 
violence by assorted admirers, including a couple of loyal 
Giant fans, who thought that Mel was steam-on-the beam.) 


A veritable galaxy of Heroes paraded around within 
autograph distance, including Dana Andrews, star of “The 
Purple Heart,” whose appearance, an event which would 
have brought on mass swoons at any young lady’s semi- 
nary, passed unnoticed. But a microscopic blur at the end 
of the field got our gabardine suit annointed with beer 
when two neighbors leaped for the rail, and hung by toes, 
yelling, “Ain’t dat Connie Mack? Suah, dat’s Connie 
Mack!” 


Things settled down a bit when Gene Krupa arrived 
with his orchestra and a battery of kettle drums, and 
played The Star Spangled Banner. Furor set in again when 
an industrious newspaper photographer corralled some 200 
small fry, herded them into the reserved section, and 
photographed them in various and spontaneous attitudes 
of delirious excitement. 


As for the game—East defeated West—6-nothing. Con- 
nie Mack, after all, managed the East, with Mel Ott doing 
honors for the Western team. Various reports reaching 
ra ears indicated that it was better than any old World 
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GERHART 


Frank GERHART has been 
appointed advertising 
manager of The Champ- 
ion Paper and Fibre Co., 
Hamilton, O. Mr. Ger- 
hart has been assistant 
advertising manager of 
the company since 1936. 


Epwarp G. Harpic has 
been made vice-president 
in charge of sales and 
a director of National 
Tool Co., Cleveland. He 
formerly was sales mana- 
ger. Prior to that he was 
Detroit representative. 


W. R. Harman has been 
elected a vice-president 
of Harold H. Clapp, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. He has 
been with the firm since 
1934, and will now be di- 
rectly responsible for the 
eastern sales territory. 


Witttam V. FisHer, 
formerly vice - president 
and general manager, 
Anchor Hocking Glass 
orp., Lancaster, O., has 
been elected president, 
succeeding I. J. Collins 
who was made chairman. 
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MacDonaLp 


NEWS 


H. E. MacDonatp, form- 
erly vice-president and 
retail sales manager, 
Montgomery Ward & Co., 
has been elected a vice- 
president, Schenley Dis- 
tillers Corp. His head- 


quarters are in N. 


Freveric J. Ropinson has 
been made sales manager 
for Latin America, Inter- 
national Division, Syl- 
vania Electric Products, 
Inc. Mr. Robinson for- 
merly was export sales 
manager, Latin America. 


L. C. Truespe.t has been 
made sales manager of 
the Manufacturing Divi- 
sion of The Crosley 
Corp. He will continue 
with his former duties as 
assistant commercial 
manager of the firm. 


CoLonet WALTER F, Siec- 
MUND, honorably retired 
recently from active duty 
in the Army Air Corps, 
has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager, The 
Olin Corp., with head- 
quarters at E. Alton, Mo. 
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It a bump on the head 
starts you thinking __ 


I’ you forget the cupboard doors are 
open—chances are you'll bump your 
head with a resounding thwack. 

You'll probably start thinking: “Why 
doesn’t somebody figure out a kitchen 
cabinet with bump-less doors?” 

Well, we've devised your bump-less 
doors, all right cee 
further, 


but we've gone even 
here at Good Housekeeping. 
We've examined every feature of your 
kitchen. 

And we've come up with some post- 
war planning that’s Say ... that’s 
here and in use, today . . . ideas that are 
available to you and to manufacturers 
right now! 


Recently we took a good long look at 
the kitchen cabinet. We examined it 
from the point of view of working house- 
keepers. 


Your disposition often depends upon your posi- 
tion—so we're constantly working out ways to 
avoid bending and stooping. 


Was there any possibility of improve- 
ment? Well, yes—plenty! 

Bumping our heads on the open cup- 
board doors, we bumped into an idea our 
readers hail as nothing short of revolu- 
tionary: slide-up doors that work like a 
charm. 

Then — by designing easy - to- reach 


racks—we got rid of the “glory hole,” 
that accumulation of pots and pans and 
covers which proves such a nuisance to 
any working housekeeper. 

Buried, hard-to-find spice jars led us 
to adopt step-up shelves. Now we’re able 
to see the smallest jar in our cabinet 
easily. 

And you needn’t think we stopped 
there! No, ma’am! Cutlery racks were 
designed so that we could see every knife 
and spoon—no more groping around in 
hide-away drawers. We introduced a 
posture chair and two-level table that 
can be made higher or lower by a mere 
touch of the hand. One level is for sit- 
down work, the other for stand-up jobs. 
We contrived a convenient electrical 
outlet with a cord that unreels. 


Vertical filing of pans, covers, and 
platters; pull-out panels on which to 
hang strainers, ladles, all manner of 
equipment that ordinarily clutters up 


TO MANUFACTURERS 


If you're interested in products women will want to- 
morrow, write us for FREE blueprints of these kitchen 
cabinets designed by Good Housekeeping. 


You may want to manufacture the complete unit or 
only one detail. Even if the plans just stimulate your 
thinking, we'll feel well repaid. We don’t ask or want 
any royalties. All we want to do is serve our readers 
and you, who make products for our readers. 


Here’s a self-standing unit, improved kitchen cabinets 
that present no complicated installation problems. 
Good Housekeeping is offering manufacturers free 
blueprints for the building of this unit. 


So that you can judge whether your customers would 
be interested in buying such cabinets, we’ll send you 
reprints of an article describing them in detail, together 
with questionnaires. How many would you like, to 
mail to charge customers? Write and let us know. 


TO BUYERS 


WRITE TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING— 57th STREET AND 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending September 1, 1944 


Odyssey of a Traveler 
Chicago 


“HOW DID WE EVER GET ALONG without air con- 
ditioning?”” That was my first thought as I came into 
the Century from New York’s 95° steaming streets. 
We were just pulling out of Grand Central Station when 
the second big thought struck me—“How did we ever 
get along without scientific market research?” 


My second thought was stimulated by two good-looking 
gals who popped into my room, but before I had any op- 
portunity to ponder whether this was a new and completely 
unexpected service that the New York Central Lines was 
offering, they made it clear that it wasn’t me they wanted, 
but only my opinion. 


“The New York Central lines want to find out what kind 
of service passengers want after the war. Will you co- 
operate by checking your likes and dislikes in this book- 
let?” 


As I glanced at it, I noticed a printed box which the 
head gal had checked just before handing it to me, 
a box calling for sex and age. Of course, I would have 
filled out the questionnaire anyway, but she made it dif- 
ficult to say “No” by under-estimating my age a full ten 
years. Accident or design? I'll never know. 


The project intrigued me for several reasons. I’m in- 
terested in research. Then, some ten years ago, I got the 
idea that the railroads were suffering from arterio sclerosis 
and said as much in print. 


And thirdly, only that afternoon I had given some be- 
lated thoughts to a talk I am to give here in Chicago before 
a group of trade association executives and decided to use 
the Association of American Railroads as an example— 
how the members were serious competitors, but far-sighted 
enough to band together to sell railroads as against com- 
peting forms of transportation—how the Pennsylvania of- 
ficials, for example, would be glad to know that my 
fellow passengers and I were on the rails going to Chicago, 
but they would nevertheless prefer that we went by their 
Broadway Limited instead of the Twentieth Century. 


N. Y. Central Wants to Know 


AND THEN ALONG COMES THIS RESEARCH STUDY 
to make me eat any words I have uttered about the stuffiness 
and the ‘Public Be Damned!” attitude of railroads in gen- 
eral, and the New York Central lines in particular. 


Our fathers did get along beautifully without market re- 
search. Were they smarter than we are? More intuitive? 
Or was it that we were such a rapidly-expanding country 
that we were more often in a seller’s market than during 
the past quarter-century? Or perhaps they needed market 
tesearch but didn’t know it. Perhaps the railroads wouldn’t 
have fallen to the low state they were in a few years back 
if Commodore Vanderbilt and some of his successors had 
cared—and tried—to find out what travelers thought of 
their equipment and service. 
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There’s something very disarming about a “Ballot of 
Customer Wishes” such as this 24-page, 5 x 9 inch one of 
the New York Central or those which Buck Weaver used 
to get out for General Motors. You think you have a lot of 
peeves and gripes, but when you sit down to analyze what 
they are giving you today, you realize that there aren’t a hell 
of a lot of improvements which you would recommend. 


The New York Central asked for votes and suggestions 
on everything conceivable about railroad passenger travel 
—the appearance and decoration of the trains, the type of 
locomotive, size and covering for windows, seat comfort, 
sleeping accommodations, bedding, facilities for clothes 
and luggage, writing, toilet facilities, schedules, reserva- 
tions, purchase of tickets, service features. 


They were even smart enough to include with the book- 
let a supplementary sheet headed as follows: “By the 
end of your trip, added suggestions for improving service 
may occur to you, so please retain this supplementary 
questionnaire to jot down those later ideas. You may give 
this to the porter as you leave the train or mail it in 
at your convenience, as it is already stamped and ad- 
dressed.” 


I feel safe in making one prediction—that unless there 
should be objection from the Washington end, we're go- 
ing to see railroad credit cards. The Central asked, “Would 
you like to have a railroad credit card similar to a hotel 
credit card?” And I have a strong hunch that nearly every 
traveler checked the “Yes” box. 


You Can See the Cut-Backs 


AS DUSK APPROACHES you notice that there are very 
few cars in the parking lots of the big industrial plants 
along the New York Central’s right-of-way, and as night 
falls you see relatively few completely lighted factories— 
that is, relatively few as compared with six months ago 
Or a year ago. 
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Just how much of an over-all cut there has been so far 
is a military secret, but as pointed out in this department 
in a recent issue, the Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
show a decline in factory employment as of the end of this 
spring for about three-quarters of the Nation’s leading 
industrial centers, 


General Sommervell indicates that war production will 
be cut 50% when Germany is licked. This means a drop 
of 30% in the country’s over-all business activity—a ter- 
tific slash—much higher than previously expected. How- 
ever, it may not seem so terribly drastic if there have 
been as many cut-backs and cancellations as surface observa- 
tions would indicate. 


Jobber or Direct? 


THERE MAY BE A TREND—but if so, I can't see it— 
toward distributors replacing direct selling, or direct dealers 
as a substitution for merchandising through distributors. 
Every day some new announcement comes through, and I 
wish that over the past year I had kept tally of the changes. 


It appears as though a very high percentage of manufac- 
turers is changing from one system to another. Among 
recent interesting changes are: Studebaker Corporation is 
taking over all wholesaling functions, and all contracts with 
dealers will be direct. The company claims that it will 
be able to establish discount schedules and other fea- 
tures of an expanded merchandising program on a basis 
most favorable to the retailer and most conducive to the 
growth and progress of his business. 


Quite the contrary plan has been adopted by Sargent & 
Co., which will now sell exclusively through jobbers. 
This company found that over the past certain items in 
their line had attracted direct buyers, but the sales depart- 
ment feels that hardware jobbers provide the best market 
coverage at the lowest cost, and they are taking the pres- 
ent “‘no-civilian merchandise’’ period as an opportunity to 
give the jobber all of their business. 


No “Victory Model” Gasoline 


CONTRARY TO WIDESPREAD RUMORS the Office of 
Price Administration is not reviving an earlier plan to 
abolish brand names in gasoline. The story was that OPA 
was going to cut back refiner’s prices, pass on the saving 
jointly to motorists and filling station operators. 


Our Washington editor says that the plan was discussed 
-in fact, what isn’t discussed during wartime ?—but never 
went beyond a preliminary stage. 


Advertising and the War Effort 


COLLIER’S FOR AUGUST 26TH ran a full-page edi- 
torial called “Advertising and the War Effort’’ which pays 
a deserved tribute to the many advertisers who helped to 
contribute last year more than $300,000,000 to carry on 
the various informational campaigns our government wishes 
to present to the American people. The editorial says: 


“Advertising, voice of American industry, foolishly de- 
nounced by some as wasteful, sometimes despised as friv- 
olous and actually marked for destruction by extremists 
in various governmental agencies, has modestly accom- 
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plished tasks essential to the United States and to a free 
world. In the process, advertising has been sifted and 
improved. It has risen to a great opportunity and given 
itself a new importance and a new dignity. 


“Advertisers who gave their money, their energies, 
and their ingenuity to these efforts were moved by the 
same unselfish considerations that persuaded other men 
and women to give whatever they had to the national de- 
fense. Few, if any, saw advantages accruing to them from 
these contributions to the government and to the winning 
of the war. 


“The businessmen who refrained from advertising their 
own wares in order to use their space for governmental 
purposes, however, are. being rewarded by a new friend- 
ship from their consumers. The manufacturer who used his 
space or time to help in the war effort has by that fact 
established a reputation for public service that has given 
added confidence to his product. 


“Nobody set out at the start of this war to prove that 
private business ee was the most productive of the 
available ways of making the most weapons in the short- 
est time, nor did anybody hope to find a new justification 
for advertising or for advertisers during a world war. 
What has happened is merely a by-product of relentless 
concentration upon the winning of the war. For this very 
reason, it is the more firmly established.” 


FTC Will Help Your Industry 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL BIDDLE has given a clean bill 
of health to the activities of Industry Advisory Committees 
during reconversion. Consultation by these committees 
with the WPB will not constitute a violation of the Sher- 
man Act, although if members of the committee themselves 
privately take part in any private plan or program involv- 
ing production or distribution of commodities, the program 
would be subject to the Anti-Trust laws. 


Industries interested in establishing new fair trade 
practice programs or strengthening programs already in 
existence can request the Federal Trade Commission to 
hold meetings at which rules for cooperative elimination 
of destructive trade tactics can be formulated. Up to this 
time members of various industries have been permitted 
by the FTC to sponsor cooperative plans for such things 
as standardization of product grades and uniform cost ac- 
counting. 

PHILIP SALISBURY 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


GI Joe Asks: “Shall I Seek a 
Career in Selling after the War?” 


—and here his thoughtful query is given a factual, constructive answer 


by one of America’s foremost authorities on salesmanship ... by Burton 


Bigelow, head of the N. Y. management consulting firm bearing his name. 


Dear Mr. Bigelow: 


“ A couple of fellows in my outfit 
—as well as myself—have read your 


‘articles on selling, and I am taking 


the liberty of asking you some ques- 
tions which I hope you can find time 
to answer. We do a great deal of talk- 
ing as to whether or not there will be 
jobs for us when we return and, if so, 
what kind of a job each of us should 
try to get. 


One of your articles recently 
started us thinking about selling and 
I for one should like a hard-boiled 
answer as to whether or not a fellow 
like myself ought to go into selling 
when he gets back home. 


My views about salesmanship as a 


‘career are rather mixed. For example, 


I had an uncle who sold life insur- 
ance. He was always well-dressed, 
drove a nice car, made good money and 
he had more friends than any other 
fellow in town. If I could be like 
him, I'd like to be a salesman. 


But one of my older side-kicks 
here says selling is a racket and 
points to the fact that a salesman. 
sold his father some electric company 
stock which turned out to be worth- 
less, causing his dad to lose all his 
life's savings. 


In college I remember a professor 
quoting someone as saying that "sell- 
ing is the business of getting people 
to buy things they don't want and then 
getting them to pay for their *pur- 
chases with money they don't have." 
That professor felt that selling 
isn't really necessary, since people 
know what they waht to buy and, if they 
really want it; they’can go and buy it 
without the aid of salesmanship. 


Be that as it may, my friends and 
I are interested in selling. When we 
come home, however, we hope the jobs 
that we get will: ‘ 


1. Give us something CONSTRUC- 
TIVE to do, 

2. Give us some ACTION. 

3. Give us some FREEDOM. 

4. Give us a chance to make 
some REAL MONEY fast. 

5. Give us an opportunity to 
GET AHEAD. 


We should like your frank expres- 


sion of opinion on selling as a career 
for fellows like us. 


?) Y truly, | 
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EAR Jack and Associates: 


Your recent ietter asking whether or not you 
should take up selling as a future career is an 
interesting and challenging inquiry. It summarizes 
very well the numerous letters I receive from servicemen 
on many U. S. fronts, alert, forward-thinking young men, 
who—between periods of active duty—are trying to plan 
a worthwhile personal future. 

In reply, let me tell you: 

First, that business men all over this country are plan- 
ning as they never planned before—with more interest, 
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understanding, and vision—to make 
sure that no ex-service man who wants 
to work will be compelled after this 
war to sell apples for a living. This 
will be true of the man who returns 
to his old employer to claim his statu- 
tory rights, as well as to the one seek- 
ing an entirely new position. 
Second, business is planning not 


only to provide job opportunities for . 


both old and new employes, but it 
is recognizing that the ex-employe who 
returns is likely to be different and, 
in many cases, more competent than 
when he was inducted into the service. 
Therefore, business is preparing to re- 
evaluate that man on the basis of his 
current abilities, and — within the 
limits of practical possibilities — to 
give him a job most nearly suited to 
his mew capacities. New applicants 
will be similarly evaluated and fitted 
to the most suitable opening. 


Adequate Training for All 


Third, business is planning to give 
the returning serviceman adequate 
training to refit him for the chosen 
civilian job, instead of tossing him 
into a new job situation, there to sink 
or swim, unaided. Business has 
watched with amazement the success 
of the training work done by the vari- 
ous branches of the Armed Services, 
in preparing green men for the grim 
and serious business of war. They are 
saying to themselves: ‘‘If the services 
can get that kind of results in training, 
think what we in business could do if 
we adapted the same techniques to 
training men and women for after- 
the-war jobs.”” And the shrewd busi- 
ness man knows, too, that men and 
women who have had this type of 
service training will expect training as 
their right when they start back into 
civilian occupations. 

In other words, Jack, since World 
War I business has taken on a great 
new sense of responsibility. It has 
caught a glimpse of the opportunities 
for a greater America which can be 
brought about by cooperation between 
the business and returning servicemen. 
Of course, the serviceman too has an 
obligation to meet the business man in 
a cooperative spirit, to accept training 
willingly, and to put his shoulder to 
the wheel and do his part of the job 
as well as he knows how. 

So much for the improved oppor- 
tunities which will meet the returning 
serviceman when he comes back home 
after his war job is done. 

Now, let’s get down to answering 
your main inquiry: What about selling 
as a post-victory career for fellows like 
yourself ? 

Basically, the top-notch salesman 
can write his own salary check! And, 
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if he develops management capacity 
as he goes along in his selling job, he 
is likely to end up as president, or 
chairman of the board of his own com- 
pany, usually by way of the sales 
manager's or vice-president’s job. 

For example, there is Thomas Wat- 
son, the known-all-over-the-world head 
of the International Business Machines 
organization, who was a one-time 
National Cash Register sales executive. 
There is genial, capable William 
Robbins, president of General Foods 
Sales Co., the largest food distributing 
sales organization in the U. S., who 
came to his top post by way of the 
sales manager's job. 

There is Paul Hoffman, head of the 
Studebaker Corp., and top man in the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, who moved up to his job from 
sales agent for the Studebaker motor 
cars on the Pacific Coast. 

And I could name dozens of others, 
all ex-salesmen, and ex-sales managers 
who climbed to the very top via the 
selling route. In other words, there are 
plenty of full-fledged, top-flight oppor- 
tunities in selling, if you have the 
know-how, the personality and the 
drive to seize them for yourself. 

Now, of course, what you wish to 
know, is not only what selling offers 
you in the way of pay and opportunity, 
but also whether you are fitted to be 
a salesman. 

Twenty-six years observation of the 
work of men and women in selling 
convinces me that at least half of them 
are basically unfitted for that type of 
work, and should never have taken up 
selling as a profession! Sounds dis- 
couraging, doesn’t it? Well, it isn’t— 
when you know that of lawyers, art 
directors, school teachers and account- 
ants, it can be said that a similar per- 


centage are likewise misfits in their 
chosen jobs. In other words, there is 
no greater percentage of misfit sales- 
men than of misfits in any other line 
—but unless I have a picture of your 
native aptitudes, your education, and 
your previous experience, I can’t really 
say whether or not you are fitted for a 
sales job. By “native aptitudes” | 
mean those leanings, personality traits, 
and mental equipment with which you 
were born or which you acquired in 
the very early and formative years of 
your life. They are very important. 


Attitude Is Most Important 


Your education is important, but 
not too important—not so important, 
for example, as your attitude of open- 
mindedness and ability-to-continue-to- 
learn. Of course, if you are going to 
be a salesman in a chemical concern, 
you need a technical education, espe- 
cially if your job requires you to meet 
and talk on technical subjects to tech- 
nical men. But, without the semblance 
of a technical education, you might be 
a very successful merchandising type 
salesman for a standardized chemical 
product sold to druggists who are in- 
terested not in the product’s chemical 
composition but in its saleability. 

It seldom proves a handicap for 4 
salesman to have a general education, 
for he finds thousands of opportunities 
to use what he knows, regardless of 
what he sells, or what kind of people 
he sells to; however, the amount and 
kind of education needed by a sales- 
man varies with the product sold, and 
the type of prospects and customers 
called upon. 

Previous experience is important, 
too. Have you ever sold before? If the 
answer is “Yes,” then you must know 
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some of the rudiments of selling, and 
every employer counts that worth 
something. However, in an era when 
most companies are committed to 
sound training programs, previous ex- 
perience is of less importance than in 
the old days when every company 
was looking for the man whom some 
one else had trained and to whom they 
could say, “Here’s your price book, 
there’s your territory—now go out and 
sell!” Of course, modern-minded com- 
panies don’t do the job this way, they 
carry out their full training program— 
even in the cases of men of long ex-. 
perience. 


What Selling Means 


Since I can’t sit down with you, and 
give you a battery of tests to measure 
your personality traits and your native 
aptitudes, and since I can’t look over 
arecord of the education and prior 
experience in selling of you and each 
of your associates, I am going to do 
the next best thing—give you a yard- 
stick of what I believe to be the essen- 
tial qualifications of the different types 
of salesmen and let you and your side- 
kicks apply the measuring stick to 
yourselves. It will prove tobe a 
mighty interesting game and I’m sure 
that you will do a quite honest job of 
making your own judgments. 

After doing this, I am going to 
measure Selling-as-a-Profession against 
the five job requirements you have 
named, and let you judge for your- 
slves how Selling stacks up against 
your demands. 

But before I do either of these 
things, let’s take a look at Selling. 
Let's define it, and see how it fits into 
the whole picture of American life. If 
we do this, I believe we shall auto- 
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matically answer the objections of the 
small but relatively uninformed group 
who, like the professor, speak slight- 
ingly or contemptuously of selling as 
a profession. 

In my Dictionary of Experience, the 
definition reads like this: 

SELLING, the process of discovering 
human needs and wants, and of per- 
suading people to meet them ade- 
quately and economically with the 
right product or service. 

Let’s test that definition. 

A salesman calls on our office man- 
ager to sell an office printing machine. 
Our manager declares: “No, we're not 
interested. We don’t need it. We have 
our printing done outside.” The sales- 
man, nevertheless, studies our printing 
problem, and shows us how we can 
keep the machine busy 18 days out of 
the month, and save 30% of our 
printing costs. Convinced, we buy— 
the promised saving proves correct. 

That salesman has rendered us a 
valuable service. He discovered for us 
a NEED which we did not know ex- 
isted. He persuaded us to buy a 
machine which adequately and eco- 
nomically satisfied our need and saved 
us money. 

Everybody benefitted. The sales- 
man’s company sold a machine and 
made a profit; he made a commission; 
we enjoyed a saving on our office 
printing costs. 

Can you call selling like that a 
“racket ?” 


Five Types of Selling 


There are many kinds of selling— 
and each kind requires a slightly dif- 
ferent pattern of aptitudes, experi- 
ence and education. Broadly speaking, 
selling falls into five basic groups: 


1. Retail “Store” Selling.— 
In inside-the-store selling, the cus- 
tomer usually comes to the salesman, 
instead of the salesman seeking out 
the customer. In this type of selling, 
the customer has discovered his own 
need and has converted it into a want 
of greater or lesser urgency. Neverthe- 
less, the retail salesperson has numer- 
ous opportunities to sell items related 
to, or used in conjunction with, the 
item which the customer comes in to 
buy. He can also exercise insight, im- 
agination and ingenuity in an effort to 
unearth additional customer needs and 
to persuade the customer to buy the 
right product to meet them. Knowl- 
edge of stock, prices, and materials is 
especially important in “inside’’ sell- 
ing. 


2. Retail “Field” Selling.— 
Here the retail in-the-store situation 
is reversed. The salesman seeks the 
retail customer in the latter’s home 
or office. Usually a “specialty,” as, for 
example, electric sweepers, washers, 
refrigerators, radios, hosiery, silver- 
ware, aluminum ware, books, corsets, 
and numerous other items are sold 
at retail from house-to-house or office- 
to-office. 

In this type of selling, the ability 
to canvass, to make numerous calls 
per day, to get into the prospect’s 
presence and to make a sale in one 
call, is important. 


3. “Pick-Up-Order” Selling.— 
This type of staple selling is 
done by the salesman who calls on his 
customers periodically — every day, 


once a week, or twice-a-month—and 
picks up the orders which are in the 
“Want Book.’ For example: The 
salesman for a hardware jobber, 
grocery wholesaler, drug jobber, or 
automotive or electrical wholesale sup- 
ply house (all lines in which the 
catalogs may contain from 1,000 to 
10,000 items) has no time for selec- 
tive specialty selling; he can merely 
“pick-up” orders. 

The talents of the industrial sales- 
man, and the merchandising counselor 
(described below), can be employed 
with good results in “pick-up-order”’ 
selling, but the limitations of cost and 
time in multi-item fields usually pro- 
hibit the use of these more highly- 
specialized salesmen. 


4. Industrial Selling. — The 
sale of technical products, usually in- 
dustrial, to technically-educated buyers 
requires technically-educated salesmen. 
Men schooled in engineering — me- 
chanical, electrical, hydraulic, chemical, 
etc.—are usually selected for this type 
of selling. 
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5. “Merchandising” Selling.— 
This modern sales operation re- 
quires a salesman who not only can 
sell the goods into the wholesaler’s 
warehouse, the distributor's showroom, 
or the retailer's store, but who can also 
move it out—on its way to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

This type of selling requires a 
knowledge of wholesale and retail 
sales techniques, including window 
and store display, store arrangement, 
lighting, pricing, credits, clerk train- 
ing, etc. This salesman is as much a 
trained specialist in his field as the 
industrial salesman is in the technical 
field. 

From this exposition, you will see 
that selling, at its best, is CREATIVE 
WORK, a challenging kind of task that 
will test your initiative, your imagi- 
nation, your energy, and your origi- 
nality. 

In our national life, after the war, 
selling will play a more important part 
than at any time in our history. The 
reasons for this are easy to see: 

The fields of production, and pur- 
chasing and finance are old, well- 
settled fields. In production, for ex- 
ample, the pioneering stage is past; 
during the war marvels of cost-cutting 
and volume-upping were to be found 
in every well-managed shop, whether 
large or small. 

But in the field of distribution, 
which includes selling, we still are in 
the pioneering period. Distribution 
costs, unlike manufacturing costs, still 
are too high. Selling is inefficient. The 
management of salesmen still is mostly 
a rule-of-thumb, trial-and-error opera- 
tion. 


Limitless Opportunities 


These undeveloped areas — which 
spell opportunity and big pay for 
straight thinkers—are to be found 
everywhere in the sales field. For ex- 
ample, not one manufacturer in a 
thousand really knows what his sales- 
men say when they are face-to-face 
with the prospect or the customer. 
They know what they ¢rained the 
salesman to say, but they have no real 
knowledge of what he actually says! 
This indicates almost limitless oppor- 
tunity to improve sales technique. 
Every sales manager knows what 
orders his men get, but only a small 
percentage of them know what their 
men do with the time which they 
spend NOT GETTING ORDERS! Yet— 
the typical salesman spends 7 times 
as many hours NOT GETTING ORDERS 
as he spends in GETTING them. Obvi- 
ously, the sales manager who desires 
to improve his sales force must know 
what the salesman does with his time 
in each case. 
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It is largely true in peacetime, that 
80% of a company’s sales volume 
will come from 20% of its customers; 
the remaining 20% of the volume 
comes from 80% of the customers— 
and it is almost certain to be true that 
at least half of the volume derived 
from the low end of this 80% of the 
customers, is done at a loss, sometimes 
a very large loss. Only a few manu- 
facturers have a reliable method for 
determining which customers make 
them money and which cost them 
money to service. There is a big oppor- 
tunity for a cost-minded salesman or 
sales executive to make a real contribu- 
tion to reducing sales costs, just as in 
the past, cost-minded production ex- 
ecutives have enormously reduced 
manufacturing costs. 


The Job Must Match Talents 


These are only a few out of dozens 
of examples which I could list. But 
they highlight the fact that there are 
plenty of opportunities for THINKERS 
and DOERS in the field of selling. 

But basic opportunity is not all you 
want in your chosen post-war pro- 
fession. You want a vocation that fits 
the 5-point specifications you gave me 
in your letter. As you recall, these tive 
points were: (1) constructive work; 
(2) freedom; (3) action; (4) money, 
and (5) advancement. So, I now wish 
to help you answer a second im- 
portant question: How Do These Jobs 
Measure Up to My Desires? 

If you will now examine Table A 
(see page 26), you will find the 
five basic types of selling which I have 
just described, measured and evaluated 
in the light of your specifications. 

My evaluation is an opinion based 
upon long experience in working with 
salesmen, sales managers, and top ex- 
ecutives of many of the country’s fore- 
most companies. It is a realistic, hard- 
boiled appraisal such as I would like 
you to make for me if our positions 
were reversed. 

Does This Job Match My Talents? 

To answer this question, refer to 
Table B (see page 27). There I have 
indicated roughly what you need in 
the way of native aptitudes, general 
education, specialized education and 
experience — in order to succeed in 
selling. 

Before you begin to study Table B, 
let’s establish a few requirements com- 
mon to all types of selling. 

To sutceed in any kind of selling, 
you need health and physical fitness. 
Even standing on a retail floor all day 
requires good feet, and certainly 
pounding the pavement in a field-sell- 
ing job requires not only good feet but 
all over physical fitness. Furthermore, 
every sales job calls for enthusiasm— 


which is a quality of both meniaf and 
physical energy. It’s mighty difficult 
for a sick man to be continually ep. 
thusiastic. 

The extrovert, as a rule, is more 
likely to succeed at selling than the 
introvert. The extrovert is the “‘giver. 
outer” type, the man or woman who 
enjoys meeting people. The introvert 
is the “holder-inner’’ type—the shy, 
diffident, slightly self-conscious man 
or woman, who may be frightened at 
the thought of approaching strangers, 
If you /ike people, that is a good start 
on a sales job. If people rritate, annoy 
or frighten you, it is probable that you 
would do better in an occupation other 
than selling. 

Although the sales type “‘likes 
people, he has a strong rating on 
“social dominance’”” — which simply 
means that the salesman has the confi. 
dence of his convictions with respect 
to his product and its uses. His voice 
has the tone of authority when he 
speaks of his product. These qualities 
enable him to control the interview. 
The ability to get in to see his man, 
to stand up against objections, to fight 
hard to get the order when the time 
comes to close—all these steps require 
this quality of dominance. 

Right alongside the quality of 
dominance, and seemingly in some 
contradiction to it, the good salesman 
will usually show what the psycho- 
metrist refers to as a “low social in- 
dependence” rating. Simply said, this 
means that, save on the subject of the 
product and its uses, the salesman is 
willing to listen to the other fellow’s 
views, doesn’t lose his patience, and 
doesn’t get into arguments—over polli- 
tics, religion, or other matters not 
related to his job. In other words, a 
tolerant man—tolerant of the views 
of others and willing to listen to them 
and see their point of view. 


Tools to Make Decisions 


Of course, these general require 
ments vary somewhat for salesmen in 
different lines. The pattern for the 
man who sells beer to tavern keepers 
differs from the pattern for the man 
who sells cosmetics to department 
store buyers. While the specific quali 
ties for success in selling may valy 
with the type of merchandise you sell, 
the fundamental pattern may still be 
found in Table B. 

“But,” you may protest, “you 
haven’t told me whether or not ! 
should take up selling, and if so, what 
kind of selling!” 

No, my young friend, I haven' 
made the decision for you—but I have 
given you some tools that can help y 
make your own decision. On Table 4 
choose the type of selling that mos 
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neatly meets your yardstick of desires. 
Then check with Table B on the apti- 
tudes, the education and the experience 
needed for the kind of selling you 
have chosen. If you do not “‘fit,” per- 
haps you can cut or re-adjust your own 
requirements, compromising here and 
there, as we all must. 

For example, I know of one chap 
born strongly introvert, nervous, self- 
conscious, shy and certainly not a sales 
type. Because he had to become a 
salesman or go broke in a certain 
important business in which he had a 
big stake, he forced himself into ex- 
trovert channels. He became one of 
America’s best salesmen and is still 
so regarded although now in a top 
executive position. I believe that his 
later welding of the extrovert to his 
native introvert made him a better bal- 
anced, stable sales type. But it required 
a grave emergency in his personal af- 
fairs and a determined effort on his 
part to work the transformation. It 
shows that such a change can be made 
in some cases with good results. 

Finally after making such allow- 
ances as you think permissible, and 
providing for such changes and im- 


A Slip of the Lip 


It ought to do your heart good to 
hear that Detecto Scales, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, has slapped the wrist of the clerk 
who is asking you—and too many 
others—‘“Don’t you know there’s a 
war on?” Detecto’s new campaign 
stresses “Courtesy now — Customers 
later,” and the first copy of the series 
asks salespeople to look before they 
lap—down the customers’throat. The 
Louis M. Cottin Agency is responsible 
for copy. 


Keep It Clean 


Long the fly in the ointment of 
makers of venetian blinds and house- 
wives, too, has been the troublesome 
job of cleaning the shades. No really 
satisfactory method has been devel- 
oped, in spite of special brushes and 
polishes, and keeping blinds present- 
able has been both bothersome and 
‘xpensive. Realizing that all this has 
kept many people from installing 
venetian blinds prompted Thomas 
French & Sons, Ltd., manufacturers of 
tape for blinds, to launch a contest to 
determine the best methods of clean- 
ing, under the assumption that what 
benefits the industry as a whole will 
i turn help every member of that in- 
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provements as you believe to be pos- 
sible in your own case, if you still do 
not fall into the sales pattern, perhaps 
you should then examine your second 
choice of occupation. But when you 
do so, do it in the same thorough way, 
with the same realistic comparison of 
the job’s basic requirements with your 
own aptitudes, education and experi- 
ence. In short, give yourself the best 
possible chance to succeed by putting 
your aptitudes and abilities to work in 
the line for which you are basically 
best fitted. If that line turns out to be 
the sales field, you will find in it lots 
of challenge, lots of pleasure, plenty 
of opportunity to move up to the top, 
and pay for your work in proportion 
to your worth. 


Lots of luck 


morrow! 


today—and _to- 


Burton BIGELOW 


(Reprints of this article are avail- 
able at a cost of 5c each. Address all 
inquiries to Readers Service Bureau, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. Remittance 
with order, please.) 


{Campaigns and Marketing 


dustry. First prize is a $100 War Bond, 
second prize a $50 War Bond, and 
third a $25 War Bond. Contestants are 
asked to write a letter of 300 words 
or less on ‘How to clean, repair and 
renovate venetian blinds.” Frank Best 
& Co., Inc., New York City, handles 
the French account. 
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DETECTO SCALES INC. 


As far as we can near-sightedly see, 
Detecto Seales Co., Inc., has something 
here. This is their latest advertisement. 


Meet the Motts 


Banks are human after all—pro- 
viding you've got good loan-free col- 
lateral. The Fifth Third Union Trust 
Co., Cincinnati, is acquainting Ohioans 
with the family next door—name of 
Mott. The Motts, in three Cincinnati 
papers, face varied but common finan- 
cial problems, and in very human 
ways. First advertisement pictures an 
irate Mrs. Mott exclaiming, “Christo- 
pher Mott! You come back here this 
minute!” Seems Mr. M was trying to 
wiggle out of deciding whether the 
children’s wedding present should be 
in the form of a check or a War Bond. 
Second advertisement depicts Mrs. M 
insisting that since a vacation isn’t in 
order, the back yard has got to be 
Town and Countried. No kick from 
Mr. Mott, except for the unimportant 
fact that it will break the budget into 
confetti. So down to the Fifth Third 
he goes for a personal loan. 

Biggest problem in creating the 
series, says The Ralph H. Jones Co., 
agency for the bank, was to humanize 
such neuter things as register checks, 
safe deposit boxes, and travelet’s 
checks. The Motts were the answer, 
and they seem to be putting the deal 
across. 


Jewelry Shop, Post-War 


Jewelers everywhere are thumbing 
through Oneida, Ltd’s., new booklet, 
gotten out in the interest of post-war 
sales potentials. The booklet, ‘‘Post- 
war planning for the retail jeweler,” 
takes the recipient step by step, from 
window display to the prospect of 
moving his store to a better location. 
First Oneida goes through the typical 
jewelry shop, making suggestions for 
display for a new store front, and even 
the possibility of branches. Next 
comes sales people—how to make them 
happy, how to pick ’em, and how to 
get their best results. Advertising gets 
another chapter; everything from 
counter displays to national campaigns 
has been capsuled. 

With all this assistance there should 
be some changes to look forward to 
in the little shop around the corner. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., New York City, got the booklet 
out for Oneida. 


Staff of Life 


To point up the fact “that bread is 
a fuel food that helps keep the human 
body fit for the exacting tasks of to- 
day,” Fleischmann Division of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., is running a campaign 
planned to reach 24,000,000 Ameri- 
cans, beginning September. The split- 
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page advertisements will be seen in 
70 of the country’s largest Sunday 
newspapers. For more than two years 
Fleischmann advertising has expound- 
ed the fact that “Bread is Basic.” The 
new campaign takes it a step further 
with “Bread Is a Basic Food.” The 
four-color advertisements will be in a 
semi-cartoon style, and plans are to 
emphasize four major points: Bread is 
a superior product. Bread is basic, 
—t value. Bread in children’s 
iets insures adequate food intake. 


Vitamin Sweepstakes 


Standard Brands, Inc., announces a 
new, broad-scale program known as 
the “Vitamin Sweepstakes Plan’ for 
the promotion of 8-vitamin, 9-mineral 
Stams tablets, and Stan-B Vitamin 
Complex plus Iron tablets. 

The Sweepstakes is actually a five- 
way merchandising and advertising 
plan covering both Stams and Stan-B. 
It offers these sales and profit ad- 
vantages to retailers: (1) a permanent 
display case designed to occupy small 
counter space, (2) continuous free 
goods profits exclusive to plan mem- 
bers including an initial order bonus 
and re-order bonus, (3) special cash 
PM’s for retail clerks, (4) free vita- 
min merchandising service. 


Del Monte Tells All 


Del Monte believes that well in- 
formed customers are the easiest for 
grocers to cope with. In large-space 
advertising, in over 450 newspapers, it 
is giving housewives a man-to-man 
talk on available canned goods and the 


problems Del Monte faces to supply 
the home front and to meet demands 
of the Armed Forces. Further, it re- 
minds customers that weather condi- 
tions, and manpower shortages hit 
canners hard, that big crops don’t nec- 
essarily mean big packs for civilians. 
Del Monte states further that in some 
lines there will be less, and probably 
less canned peas, corn, tomatoes. More 
string beans than last year, though. 
Women are asked to cooperate with 
grocers and the food industry as a 
whole; to buy early in the day and 
the week. “Grocers,” they add, “are 
not responsible for shortages.” 

Copy is written by McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., San Francisco. 


Clinging to Hope 

If we have to get the bad news, 
better that it come from the comedian 
with the ski-jump nose. In an effort 
to alleviate the five greatest wartime 
headaches of druggists, Pepsodent 
Division of Lever Brothers Co., has 
enlisted ‘Doctor’ Bob Hope. Banners, 
pennants, and stickers were prepared, 
each with a caricature of Pepsodent’s 
white Hope—a different one for each 
of the five “headaches” (shortage of 
goods, shortage of help, restricted de- 
liveries, combination of the first two 
in relation to soda fountains, and early 
closing hours). The night before the 
posters were put on display through- 
out the country, the commercial time 
on Hope’s program was given over to 
a talk by the comedian himself, urging 
listeners to cooperate with their drug- 
gists. Benjamin Sonnenberg handled 
the campaign. 


Armstrong Cork Co., presents the drug store of the future, based on design research 


conducted by the National Association of Retail Druggists. Full-color reproductions 
are appearing in The Saturday Evening Post. For Bristol-Myers Company’s pictorial 
presentation of the post-war drug store, see SALES MANAGEMENT, this issue, page 34. 
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Delta Contest 


Delta Manufacturing Co., Milwau. 
kee, is running a contest to formulate 
plans for the most efficient and prac- 
tical post-war home workshop layout. 
Since Delta is the world’s largest 
peacetime maker of homecraft tools, 
the contest is actually a combination 
research job and competition. Under 
the rules of the contest entrant will 
submit a sketch of the floor-plan of 
his proposed workshop, listing power 
tools needed and reasons why these 
particular ones would be most valu- 
able. Entries may show merely changes 
in existing workshops or a completely 
new shop—with a layout and tools 
which may now be only “a gleam in 
the homecrafter’s eye.” 

Delta hopes, in launching this con- 
test, that it will be able to feel the 
pulse of homecrafters as to their needs 
in equipment, and to stimulate think- 
ing along post-war developments. To 
aid contestants they recently published 
a booklet, “Happiness in Your 
Hands,” with illustrations of shops of 
all sizes and descriptions, which may 
be obtained from the company. 
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Always good weather to drink beer, bu 
Goebel, Michigan’s National Beer, has 
installed this illuminated board to make 
sure that everyone knows the story. 


Plane Talk 


With priorities easing for plane 
travel, airlines are beginning to adver- 
tise in newspapers again—a move that 
would have caused pandemonium 4 
few months ago. Eastern Airlines is 
using the largest newspaper campaign 
in its history—more than 100 news: 
papers. Advertisements will run week- 
ly, and plans are to feature the “At 
Your Service” program used last fall 
with success. Series opens with an 800- 
line advertisement, ‘“When a Traveler 
Needs a Friend.”” Also strongly in the 
picture is Eastern’s Expediter service, 
reminding would-be travelers that if 
planes should be booked full the Ex- 
pediter will arrange other means of 
transportation. 

Newspaper advertisements _ have 
been running in local papers for sev: 
eral weeks advertising long-distanc 
runs to South America, and ross 
country trips, by Eastern and sevet#! 
of the other major airlines. 
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Exquisite paintings by Lynn Hunt, 
noted artist, were grabbed by re- 
tailers for their colorful display 
value. (Below) The mallard duck, 
every feather in place, every detail 
authentic, is etched on glass to 
make an attractive counter unit. 


TOILETRIES FOR MEN 


Men’s Toiletry Line Exploits 
American Love of Sports 


The brand name, “Sportsman,” was selected for its appeal to a 


huge potential market, and for its strongly masculine flavor. Then, 


with attention to every minute detail, it was carried out in pack- 


ages, promotion, and advertising. Now the company is oversold. 


Based on an interview by Etna M. Kelley with 


JOHN HUDSON MOORE 


John Hudson Moore, Inc. 
New York City 


EFORE the war, John Hudson 
Moore, Inc., New York City, 
sold quality accessories for 
men. The firm was well 

known, especially for its fine brushes 
and pipes, most of which were im- 
ported from England. 

Then, almost overnight, it faced 
goods starvation. 

The crisis was met by the company 
through the creation and introduction 
of a new line of men’s toiletries, 
under the brand name “Sportsman,” 
selling through the same outlets that 
had carried its wares previously. So 
effectively did it lay siege to the wait- 
ing market that today it cannot meet 
the demand for its products. 

The story is one of spotting a mar- 
ket opportunity. Of astute develop- 
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ment of a “theme” idea for brand 
name, packages, advertising, and pro- 
motion. Of emphasis on prestige qual- 
ities. And of selective distribution and 
smart advertising. 

The timing of the introduction of 
the Sportsman line was right, for the 
market for men’s toiletries was rapid- 
ly growing, and still is. The few items 
in the field that had been developed 
by their sponsors on a “he-man” ap- 
peal—as opposed to the feminine at- 
mosphere that had for years sur- 
rounded the marketing of cosmetics 
and toiletries—were achieving ready 
acceptance. 

To inject “he-man” appeal into the 
new Moore line, and at the same time 
to aim at a specific consumer group 
as a market nucleus, the name ‘‘Sports- 


man” was selected. A survey had 
shown that the:-number of American 
men interested actively in sports ran 
into the millions. (In 1941, there 
were nine million fishing licenses and 
six million hunting licenses issued; 
there were a million and a half reg- 
istrations of small boat owners.) 

Here, then, was a sizeable market 
which seemed to offer good possibili- 
ties for exploitation. 


18 Months of Research 


The first three products developed 
were shaving lotion, Cologne, and 
hair dressing, all to be sold under the 
trade name Sportsman, in eight-ounce 
bottles retailing at about $2.50. The 
bottles were decorated with three de- 
signs, used interchangeably—a mal- 
lard duck, a sailfish and a sailboat. 

But before the line could be put 
on the market, it was necessary to 
find a way to get the authentic sports 
designs applied to the containers. It 
was decided to get the designs directly 
upon the eight-ounce flasks in some 
permanent form, rather than to use 
labels. Into this research went $8,000, 
eighteen months of work, 200 experi- 
ments with manufacturers and design- 
ers, and many a headache for John 
Hudson Moore, Inc. The application 
of the design to the bottle passed 
through these stages: hand-carving 
(too expensive); machinework (un- 
attractive); plastic molds (could not 
be made to adhere to the glass of the 
bottle); sandblasting the design (lack- 
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ing in visibility except when in strong 
light); baking the color in (unsuit- 
able); hand-carving and coloring the 
design, and finally, a French process 
called ‘‘Pochoir,”” somewhat on the 
order of silk-screening. This process 
was used not only for the design on 
the bottle, but on a background for 
the bottle, which greatly enhanced 
visibility and produced a three-dimen- 
sional effect. 

The experiments with the bottles 
began in 1939, and the final design 
was approved June 3, 1941. A supply 
of the toiletries was completed that 
summer in time to reach the market 
for the Christmas shopping season; 
but the line did not really hit the 
trade with strong impact until the 
following year, for Father's Day. By 
that time an important new item had 
been added—a shaving bowl in the 
shape of a decoy duck, also to be sold 
at retail for $2.50. It is still a good 
seller, with the added advantage of 
being in itself an excellent display 
prop. That addition to the line was 
the beginning of a policy of bringing 
out items in combination sets, a policy 
favored by dealers. 


Smaller Size Items Added 


Meanwhile, the number of designs 
on the bottles has been increased to 
eight, and several smaller size items, 
at a lower price (about $1.50), have 
been brought out, in the same quality 
and with the same authentic sports 
appeal. One which has proved popular 
is a shaving bowl containing soap, 
shaped like a bowling ball. The new- 
est will reach trade channels for this 
years Christmas shopping season. It 
is a shaving bowl in cool water-green 
ceramic, its handle in the shape of a 
fresh-water bass. (Rather than spoil 
the design and militate against sub- 
sequent re-use as an ash-tray or cig- 
arette box, the makers refrained from 
putting the trade name on the bow]; 
it appears only on the soap itself. 

The same care which went into the 
selection of a method for applying the 
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designs to the bottles has gone into 
all details of producing and mer- 
chandising the line. Artists who are 
specialists in various branches of 
sports are commissioned to make the 
illustrations used on packages and in 
advertising and display. Care is taken 


these were supplied to dealers merely 
for display in their own windows or 
stores. But consumers were soon clam- 
oring to buy them right out of the 
windows, so the company made them 
available to be sold in sets of six, at 
$2. This business is entirely in the 


(Top, left) Newest item in the Moore line is a bowl of shaving soap in cool, water- 
green ceramic, the handle formed by a figure of a fresh-water bass. Bowl has re-use 
value, for cigarettes, candy, ash receptacle, or as a container for minute flowers. 


(Below) The sponsors of the Sportsman line have been alert in capitalizing gift 
appeal. A good sample: Set includes two bottles of shaving lotion, shaving soap. 


to ensure scientific accuracy, as, for 
example, in having a mallard duck 
fly against the wind, and in having 
the proper grasses appear on the back- 
ground illustrations behind a bottle. 
Colors must be as nearly right as it is 
possible to have them. The wildlife 
displays in the company’s. Fifth Ave- 
nue showroom are habitat exhibits 
created by museum artists—good to 
look at, and scientifically correct. The 
idea behind this policy of authenticity 
is the importance of satisfying that 
most pernickety of hobbyists, the 
dyed-in-the-wool sportsman. 

Since one of the reasons for the 
choice of the Sportsman theme was 
its adaptability to promotional activity 
and display, it is not surprising that 
dealers have been aided to make full 
use of the line’s display potentialities. 
The company supplies a variety of 
display aids. Among these are units 
for holding the bottles and packages, 
props (such as figures—animals, de- 
coy ducks, etc.), posters, photographs 
and similar materials. 

One of the most popular display 
aids has been a set of prints, color 
reproductions of the original drawings 
used for the bottle designs. At first. 


realm of good-will. The only hint of 
commercialization of the idea is in the 
line, “Sportsman Toiletries for Men,” 
in small letters at the foot of each 
print, where a frame would cover it. 
In a double spread of suggestions for 
home decoration, the magazine, Howse 
Beautiful, illustrated a number of 
uses for these sports prints (on 
screens, walls, etc.), and mentioned 
that they could be obtained from John 
Hudson Moore. 

The company not only furnishes 
these prints and photographs, 11 x 14 
inches, to dealers, but issues display 
charts and suggestions. Some of these 
suggest tie-ins with merchandise from 
other departments, such as furniture 
and sporting goods. Methods of ar- 
ranging the prints and photographs 
are also shown in diagrams. Since the 
bottles and packages of the line are 
decorative in themselves, it is not 
surprising that dealers regularly use 
entire windows to display them. 

Display units, for counters and 
windows, are also furnished to deal- 
ers. One of the newest is of light 
wood and glass. It is a simple device, 
little more than a base with three 
slots, to hold three bottles; but it has 
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concealed space for an electric light 
which reflects into the liquids in the 
bottles and makes them luminous and 
sparkling. This is a perfect example 
of the unobtrusive display unit which 
lorifies the product. 

Despite the “he-man” appeal of the 
line, the management is fully aware of 
the fact that women buy 70% of the 
toiletries used by men. For this rea- 
son, advertising is carried not only 
in such magazines as Esquire, Life 
and The New Yorker, but also in 
Harper's Bazaar and Vogue. More- 
over, an illustration which has ap- 
peared in the advertising many times 
(in different sizes and cropped in 
many ways) has shown a woman as 
well as a man, both fashionably 
dressed in evening clothes. The orig- 
inal was a painting by the famous 
French artist, Bolegard. It was pur- 
posely chosen to catch the fancy of 
women, on the assumption that they 
like to see men in evening clothes 
rather than in hunting costumes. The 
Moore management felt so strongly 
that this appeal should be made to 
women that it made a practice of in- 


_ duding this illustrative motif in some 


guise or another in all advertisements, 
as a sort of identifying symbol, for 
more than a year. 

In the campaign just now getting 
under way, advertising will be built 


Decoy duck is made into a 
container for shaving soap, 
combined with lotion in a 
bottle which is decorated 
with wild duck in its own 
natural setting outdoors. 


Beauty of packages, dis- 
play materials and outdoor 
action sports shots fur- 
nished by Moore, wins 
many a window display in 
prestige outlets. This one 
appeared in Saks Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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around symbolic sports ideas. For ex- 
ample, one illustration will deal with 
polo, but instead of showing the en- 
tire photograph, only the flying feet 
of the horses and the bottom of a 
mallet will be shown. Throughout the 
series, this suggestive treatment is to 
be used. 

The company’s advertising agency 
is The Wesley Associates, New York 
City, credited by the management with 
originating and executing many of 
the good ideas behind the merchan- 
dising of the Sportsman account. Al- 
though the line is now over-sold, ad- 
vertising is continued, with institu- 
tional copy used to protect the good- 
will equity already established. 


Firm Restriction of Outlets 


The Moore management prides it- 
self on the good relations it enjoys 
with its dealer outlets, most of whom 
consider it a privilege to handle the 
Sportsman line. These outlets are de- 
partment stores and haberdasheries, 
and a few high-class drugstores. (Ex- 
cept for two individual members of 
drug chains in New York City and 
Chicago, chains are not represented 
among the firm’s dealers.) Outlets are 
carefully chosen and the number has 
been restricted to those whom the 
management believe capable of main- 
taining high standards and benefiting 
from the prestige which the company 
deliberately imparts to the line. The 
extent to which the policy of restrict- 
ing outlets is carried is indicated in 
the fact that in the Metropolitan New 
York area only 43 stores carry the 
line. 

Though slow to add new dealer 
outlets, the company acts upon the 
premise that once one has joined the 


“family,” as the organization is called 
by its members, it is entitled to a 
high degree of consideration and serv- 
ice. This service sometimes even in- 
cludes research not related to items in 
the Sportsman line (such as making 
a number of long distance calls to 
run down information regarding 
sources for a customer). It includes 
the privilege of using the company’s 
headquarters in New York City. 


Letters Hold Good-will 


Because of war shortages, the chief 
problem of the company is that of 
keeping its customers satisfied, despite 
reduced deliveries. Counting on some 
degree of understanding as a result 
of previous pleasant relations with 
dealers, the president, John H. Moore, 
developed a series of letters designed 
respectively for customers, according 
to the percentage of their require- 
ments which can be met. 

The gratifying responses justify 
us in quoting those passages which 
were in all letters sent to dealers 
whose orders were filled wholly or in 
part. Here they are: 


Just as you are having your troubles in 
obtaining finished merchandise from your 
suppliers, so are they having their head- 
aches in obtaining raw materials to take 
care of you. 


Faced as we are with limitation orders 
based on previous records, it is particularly 
difficult, as you can appreciate, in the 
case of a new line like Sportsman, which 
has zoomed almost overnight into first 
place in the majority of fine stores through- 
out the country. 


There are, as we see it, two ways of 
solving the problem: first, by making a 
horizontal cut in all orders received; or 
second, by eliminating all accounts except 
such prestige stores as yours, and giving 
them the best of service possible. Our par- 
ticular bottle-neck is alcohol, and it looks 
now as though it would be necessary to 
cut the items for liquid products on your 
order by %. Otherwise the order will 
be shipped complete. 


We believe that the second method is 
the sounder of the two. A product—like 
a man—is known by the company it keeps, 
and by keeping Sportsman in the right 
outlets and working as closely as possible 
with them during these abnormal times, 
we believe that the results will prove the 
wisdom of such a policy. 


This letter, therefore, is to ask for a 
little patience on your part, and to say 
that we are doing our best to serve you. 


As a further means of explaining 
its position, the company advertises 
in business journals that it can not 
fill orders from new customers, as it 
wishes to send all available supplies 
to old customers. 

Since the sports appeal is universal 
and timeless, the Moore management 
expects greatly increased sales when 
production can be expanded. 
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Tomorrow’s drug store will entice customers with re- 
volving displays at the entrance (see below) or curved 
windows to permit smooth sidewalk traffic (see right). 


Drug Store of the Future 


Wipe-AWAKE Bristot-Myers Co., in an effort to crystal- 
lize trends in store design most practical for efficient 
post-war merchandising, has created this “Drug Store 
of the Future.” To the retail druggist it will mean 
“smooth-flow” customer circulation; to the manufacturer 
who sells to drug outlets, it will mean a new approach 
to the design of window displays, counter cards, posters. 


SKETCHES SHOWN HERE EMPHASIZE a streamlined layout 


The druggist of the future will be a master of display in his departmentalized store designed for customer convenience. 


oe 


designed for customer convenience: open displays to 
create profitable, extra-impulse sales spacious 
aisles . . . open shelf stock arrangement .. . utility 
superstructure for open display—always a problem . 

concave and convex counter cases .. . island displays. 


Bristot-MYERS EVEN INCLUDES a lounge adjacent to the 
prescription department, so that customers may watch 
news flashes of current events while waiting for orders. 
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Over the telephone he directs the 
fring of big guns on one of the 
fronts. This is a vast war and 


communications are vital. 


So the telephone industry’s man- 
ufacturing capacity has had to be 
devoted almost exclusively to pro- 
ducing electronic and telephone 
equipment for our armed forces. 

That explains why there are de- 
Days in filling orders for home 


telephones. 


All of us in the telephone busi- 
ness are grateful for your fine 
spirit of co-operation in this war’ 


emergency. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Please try to keep the Long 4¢ 
Distance circuits clear from 7 to 


10 each night for the service men 


and women. 
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The big guns start booming when the section chief of a cannon company gives the order to “fire” 
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Farmers Oil Income 
Exceeds $100,000,000 


FROM one to ten thousand feet below 
the surface of the Southwest's fertile 
plains is another crop from which 
Oklahoma and North Texas farmers 
reap an annual harvest of more than 
$100,000,000. That crop is oil. 


While record wheat crops are fall- 
ing under whirring combines and 
roaming herds of white-face cattle are 
fattening on lush bluestem, nature is 
handing the owners of this land an 
additional bonus that goes into blood- 
ed livestock, pure seed, soil conserva- 
tion programs . . . into live and last- 
ing practices to keep Oklahoma and 
North Texas agriculture in the lime- 
light. 


Superlatives Describe 
Southwest’s 1944 Crops 


ACCORDING to official figures of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
farmers of Oklahoma this year have 
produced more than 85,414,000 bush- 
els of wheat . . . the largest crop in 
history; nearly 50% more corn than 
last year; a sorghum crop double that 
of 1943; broomcorn and cotton drops 
twice as big as last year, to say 
nothing of livestock, poultry and other 
important wartime food items. 


In North Texas, the reports are 
substantially the same .. . mew rec- 
ords being established in every line of 
farm production, Farmers receive no 
ribbons, no stripes, no citations for 
this. They get no “E” awards. They 
are doing this job, willingly and efh- 
ciently, because they realize its im- 
portance in the war program. 


THE FARMER 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO FARMER-STOCKMAN 
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Oklahoma City Will Convert 


from War to Peacetime Production 


After the V-day celebration is over, this 


war-busy city will stride into the postwar period 
without losing a step. 

The 5,106 producing wells within Okla- 
homa City’s 60-mile trading zone, that are to- 
day supplying nearly 50% of the state’s entire 
oil output, will maintain their peaks to power 
the machines of peace. 

Tools and manpower that are now produc- 
ing a record flow of 171,300 barrels daily, will 
continue to pump oil and dollars into Okla- 
homa City’s lifestream. 

And now, intensive development of the 
West Edmond oil empire, just 14 miles from 
Oklahoma City—an area larger than the orig- 
inal Oklahoma City field—is steadily adding to 
the production of this oil-rich metropolis. 

Further, long-planned postwar exploration 


of a proved oil province immediately west of 


this city, promises new drilling and producing 
activity that will dwarf the $459,540 monthly 
payroll now being pocketed by Oklahoma City 
oil workers. 

Instead of slowing down when the war is 
won, the oil industry in this vicinity will soar 
to new, unprecedented heights of prosperity! 

For Oklahoma City, this spells a continu- 
ance of the sound, solid stability that makes the 
capital city of Oklahoma a standout in the 
nation for spendable income. 

For you, the fabulous oil wealth of Okla- 
homa City, and its economic influence on scores 
of other local businesses, insures an open-arms 
market for any salable product that you may 
desire to introduce into this lush territory. 

Make sure that vigorous, able-to-buy Okla- 
homa City is included in your postwar selling 
and merchandising plans! 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. 
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Core of Johns-Manville’s plan to help 
dealers weather the wartime period is the 
Roof Survey Report. It includes a sketch 
of the roof being analyzed, recommen- 
dations on improvements needed, a check- 
list of all critical roof areas (see right). 
It even covers items which do not affect 
the roofing at all—an extra service to keep 
the building owner informed about parts 
of his building which are out of sight 


Johns-Manville Roof Surveys Unearth 
Maintenance Jobs for Contractors 


Through radio and magazine advertising, J-M is offering to make, _—‘teport is of value not only in deter- 
mining immediate needs, but as 3 
record for future maintenance work, 
building owners have warmly wel- 
comed the plan. It is also proving 4 
useful sales tool for J-M roofers, in 
developing immediate business, and in 
helping them to build live prospect 
lists for the future. 

The system, aimed primarily at big 
industrial properties, was inaugurated 
nine months ago and was tested for 
three months in the Atlanta district, " 
where it was seen to be highly ef- 
fective. Through various means, the 
plan is publicized and inquiries are 
turned over to local J-M roofers, who 
make their surveys with the aid of 
forms with blanks for checking areas 
in need of repair or replacement. 
These forms also contain provision 


free of charge, a complete survey of the condition of roofs on 
industrial properties. The plan is developing immediate orders 


and is building a fine backlog of prospects for the post-war era. 


Based on an interview with 


R. L. JOHNSON 


Assistant Advertising & Sales Promotion Manager 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
New York City 


ITH construction of war 
plants leveled off to the 
vanishing point, and no 
immediate prospect of a 
Governmental green light for other 
new building activities, roofing con- 
tractors must depend upon mainte- 


that would enable its more than 1,000 
approved roofing contractors through- 
out the United States, to weather this 
difficult period of marking time be- 
tween war and peace. 

The system, aimed primarily at big 
building owners a report, based upon 


nance business to keep going. This 
was foreseen by the management of 
Johns-Manville more than a year ago, 
and the company laid plans for a 
system, now in successful operation, 
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a thorough survey, on the exact con- 
dition of their roofs—not only the 
main roof areas, but also the flash- 
ings, parapets, skylights, ventilators 
and other critical parts. Since such a 


for remarks, and for comments of 
conditions of ‘Structural Items Which 
Do Not Affect the Roofing,” such 4 
ladders and _ stairways, overhead 
piping and electrical work, and doors 
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‘These eyes beheld Hitler! Measured RAF bomb- 
ing damage from Herman Goering’s private 
plane. Watched the savage Smolensk battle. Saw 
Warsaw, wrecked. 

These eyes belong to WBBM news analyst, 
Alvin J. Steinkopf, who felt the pounding pulse 
of Europe as AP Bureau Chief in Vienna; knew 
the Nazi ‘Big-3’; worked in Budapest, Bucharest, 
Prague, Berlin; became intimate with the scenes 
where allicd armics will march. 

Through his cyes thousands of listencrs “‘sce”’. 

Behind those eyes—and behind the unhurried 
voice of every WBBM analyst and newscaster — 
is WBBM showmanship. News experts, rewrit- 
ing dispatches especially for midwesterners; 
exacting standards of accuracy; restraint—these 
unseen showmanship ingredients, adhered to in 
thousands of other WBBM _ news broadcasts, 
help Alvin Stcinkopf satisfy his big audience 


Behind these eyes 


Represented by Radio Sales, the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


is SHOWMANSHIP 


today. And it is this same WBBM showmanship 
skill which will attract extra listeners to your 
program tomorrow.* 

Those extra listeners—your showmanship divi- 
dend in every WBBM program you buy—are 
one reason why advertisers have bought more 
total time on WBBM for 19 straight years than 
on any other Chicago station. 


*Alvin J. Steinkopf's news analysis is currently avail- 
able for sponsorship three days a week. Ask us or 
Radio Sales for details. 


1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash 


The third edition of the Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Direc- 
tory—the marine industry’s 980-page annual buying guide— 
will be published in 1945. 


It is not too early to plan your representation now, for the 
publishing schedule of the new edition has been advanced 
over last year’s. 


The Marine Catalog gives the marine men you want to reach 
a composite, one-volume catalog file of marine product in- 
formation. Thus it provides a basic selling tool which has an 
important place in every program to sell equipment and ma- 
terials to the gigantic marine industry. 


Through representation in the Marine Catalog you can be 
certain that the detailed facts about your products will be 
within the easy reach of key marine men at the time when 
it is vital to be represented—when buying decisions are being 


made. 


This standard buyers’ guide consists of two major sections: 
(1) the Catalog Section, in which manufacturers describe 
their marine products for the convenient reference of marine 
men; (2) a Directory Section, in which all known marine 
manufacturers and suppliers are listed under each classifi- 
cation into which their products fall. 


The successful record set by the Marine Catalog is evidenced 
by the fact that the 1944 edition reached a new high in total 
number of pages, 980; a new high in number of manufac- 
turers who used catalog space, 665; a new high in number 
of catalog pages, 620; and a new high in number of Directory 
pages, 314. 


The distribution of the Marine Catalog is controlled, reach- 
ing the key buying factors in the ship operating, shipbuilding 
and ship repair branches of the industry, naval architects 
and marine engineers, key government officials including 
those of the U. S. Maritime Commission, War Production 
Board, Navy Department, War Department and other inter- 
ested departments. 


Plan now to include this basic reference in your 1945 
marine sales program. Write today for your copy of the 
prospectus which describes the 1945 Marine Catalog in 
detail. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
30 Church Street 


New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adems St., Chicago 3 Washington 4, D. C. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Cal 


530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 


ROOFERS ENDORSE NEW J-M 
ROOF SURVEY REPORT FORM 
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Advertisements in American Roofer and 
United Roofer help to tell Johns-Man- 
ville’s Roof Survey story to contractors. 


and windows leading to roof. At- 
tention to these last items does not 
mean business for J-M roofers, but 
their coverage in the report makes it 
more valuable to the building owner.) 

After the roofer’s tour of inspec- 
tion, during which he jots down 
check marks and comments on the 
form provided for the purpose, he 
takes the report back to his office and 
has it typed, in duplicate, on the spe- 
cial Survey Report form supplied by 
Johns-Manville. It consists of loose 
sheets which fit into covers of heavy 
gray stock, on which the dealer's 
name and address are specially im- 
printed in red ink. Also in red ink, 
on the front cover, there is a box for 
the name of the company whose roof 
is surveyed, its address, and the par- 
ticular roof inspected. (One North 
Carolina company had roofs of its 
19 buildings surveyed, and requested 
five copies of each report.) 

On the first page of each survey, 
there is a sketch of the particular roof 
studied, not necessarily made to scale, 
but accurate enough to give a good 
idea of the roof’s proportions. Mak- 
ing the sketch is not difficult, since 
most of the first page of the report 
is covered with small graphing 
squares. There is also provision on 
this page for the recording of certain 
other pertinent information, such 4s 
type of deck, construction of walls, 
and certain measurements. (The most 
important suggestion for change in 
the survey plan which came out of 
the testing period in the Atlanta office, 
was that the graphing section, for 
sketching the area surveyed, be made 
larger. This suggestion was followed. 

The second page consists of a col- 
umn of Yes or No answers, filled in 
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As long as industry produces goods, and 
moves ‘em, and as long as ships are 
built to carry ‘em... the nation needs 
NORFOLK! 


Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport News — 
cash—heavy concentrations, half a mil- 
lion buyers—make up the Norfolk Met- 
ropolitan Market...the neatest pack- 
age of metropolitan buying power you 
can find for proving postwar plans. 


WTAR is the only sta- 


tion in this market with more lis- 
teners throughout the 8 a. m.-10 
p. m. day than all other stations 
COMBINED. 


National Representatives: EDWARD PETRY & CO. 


~/Aooking Ahead? 
MP Lock ct the 


’ NORFOLK 


Metropolitan 
MARKET 
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under the question, “Do the follow. 
ing critical areas need repair or rte 
placement?’ beside an itemized ligt 
of such features as Roof Deck, Main 
Roofing Areas, Flashings (Base, 
Counter, Edging, Gravel Stop), Sky. 
lights, Roof Drains, Vent Pipes, Ven. 
tilators, Scuppers, Gutters, and 9 
forth. Beside each Yes or No com. 
ment, there is a line for the explana. 
tory remark—“Looks in good condj- 
tion,” for example, when no repairs 
are indicated, and ‘Few cracks in 
brick parapet wall,” as explanation 
that masonry needs repair. 

On the succeeding pages there are 
more detailed analyses of the ‘present 
condition” of those areas in need of 
— and beside each one, in an 
adjoining column, a detailed recom. 
mendation. In many instances, space is 
saved in the recommendation column, 
by the reference to a numbered JM 
specification. 


Publicize Survey’s Purpose 


The survey is a useful service to 
building owners, as its reception has 
proved. But, in order to accomplish 
its purpose—developing maintenance 
business for J-M roofers—it is neces- 
sary that a large number of building 
owners learn about it. The company 
has done a good job of publicizing it. 

The plan has been advertised to 
prospective users, through the use of 
such publications as Factory, Modern 
Industry and Building & Building 
Management. A typical advertisement 
carries a photograph of a hand point- 
ing to damaged area on a roof, with 
the headline, “WatcH Out For 
Things Like This On Your Roof,” 
with the suggestion, “Now—before 
serious trouble starts—have your roof 
surveyed by experts.” There is also 
an illustration of the cover of the 
Roof Survey Report, and there is a 
check-list of the advantages of a J-M 
Asbestos Roof—‘“Won’t dry out from 
the sun. . . . Made of fireproof, rot- 
proof asbestos,” etc. Copy warns of 
the trouble that may result from 4 
small defect through which water may 
seep, causing an expensive repair bill 
later on. There is a coupon for fe 
questing information on the survey 
plan. 

Advertising to roofers, in such pub- 
lications as American Roofer and 
United Roofer, also features the te 
port, showing its cover and comments 
from dealers who have used it; of 
reproducing advertisements to build- 
ing owners, with additional copy on 
the survey plan and the various steps 
Johns-Manville is taking to develop 
business for its dealer outlets. 

Featured in connection with the sut- 
vey service is a 48-page book for 
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Wouldn't you like to enter the postwar period with something 

better in sales promotion tactics and techniques than you had previous 

to the war? If so, postwar in promotion begins now. Dickie-Raymond cut 

its teeth in Postwar I, has built up a fine set of molars for any problem 
involving promotion direct to selective markets. On a pre-arranged fee 
basis (the fairest for you), Dickie-Raymond offers specialized counsel, writ- 
ing and designing skill, in all phases of direct advertising ... lead-getting 
campaigns, booklets, folders, letters, market surveys. ... “There’s only one 
Dickie-Raymond” is a reputation we have earned through 23 years’ expe- 
rience in this one branch of advertising plus a profitable record of results 


for clients. . . . Want to make a spearhead attack on postwar problems 
now? Just address our Command Headquarters in New York or Boston. 


i £2 ¢ 
Whe; 521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 - MUrray Hill 2-5330 
2 aY [HOV , JVC, 80 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 10 - HANcock 3360 
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Don’t Miss 
The Train.... 


® Trains won't wait these days 
(even if you are lucky enough to 
get reservations.) And customers 
are not going to wait either . . . for 
you to come ground... when 
goods are again available. Why not 
coddle 'em NOW ... with a friendly 
mail campaign. It will pay big divi- 
dends later. Don’t miss the train. 


“Looking Ahead'’—on 


Diiccr for Free Booklet 
your business stationery. 


Hutzler Advertising Agency 
1333-1336 Third National Building 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


+ 333 


OMAHA 


COUNTIES 
JOHN J. GILLIN. JR.. PRES 


JOHN BLAIR & CO., REPRESENTATIVE 


| 


building owners, entitled, “Things 
You Should Know About Your 
Roof.” The book, which has had wide 
use in industry for the past eight 
years was recently revised. Five pages 
in the new edition are devoted to the 
survey report plan, four of them re- 
producing pages from a typical survey. 

Another educational tool used suc- 


cessfully by Johns-Manville, is a 16- 


millimeter sound motion picture, en- 
titled, like the book, “Things You 
Should Know About Your Roof,’ and 


| covering much of the same ground 
|as the book. Several prints are kept 


at each of J-M’s district offices, and 
the film is regularly shown to audi- 
ences of roofing contractors. 

The book and the motion picture 
are effective tools for educating con- 
sumers, salesmen and dealer outlet 
personnel. They are both being tied 
in with the newest plank in J-M roof- 
ing merchandising, the survey report. 


|Each time the survey plan is made 


| available to another district office, it 


is introduced at a sales meeting, at 
which the J-M flim is shown. The 
newly revised book, with its empha- 
sis on the survey, is a part of the 
project. Current advertising copy ties 
in with this same theme. Mention of 


the survey service is also made on 
the radio program, ““Bill Henry & the 
News,” broadcast over the CBS Net. 
work at 8:55 P.M. E.W.T. 

An opportunity to capitalize dj- 
rectly on the survey program is also 
being given to roofers through the 
company’s free offer to write to 25 
or more prospects in a given territory 
every week. In each letter the pros- 
pect is told about the “Things You 
Should Know” book and about the 
survey. A high percentage of those 
who receive this letter have been re. 
turning business reply cards stating 
that they are interested. 

The program has been under wa 
less than a year, and only six months 
throughout J-M’s distribution centers 
(with the exception of the Pacific 
Coast). It is too early to be able to 
cite comprehensive sales figures, but 
it is obvious that the survey plan is 
accomplishing the purpose for which 
it was designed—that of helping deal- 
ers to weather this period. It is, in 
fact, doing much more, since many 
prospects who are now doing only 
what is absolutely necessary have sig- 
nified their willingness to undertake 
larger roof construction programs 
when times are once more normal. 
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“How'd you folks like to handle our club soda, ginger 
ale and Tom Collins Mix after the war? Comprenez?” 
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It’s a high-crowned honey . . . designed to 
stay on in bad weather and in high winds. 
It’s home-made and it’s distinctive! 


Its designer and wearer is the Oregon Journal 


reporter Jean Muir, known among Portland’s 
125,000 shipyard workers as “The Hat”! 


But Jean has another creation more widely famed 
than her millinery. It is the Sunday Journal’s popular 
feature “By The Ways”. 

“By The Ways” first appeared 
in The Journal in August, 1942 
after Jean was assigned to do a 
series of stories on newcomers to 
Portland’s burgeoning shipyards. 


The germ for “By The Ways” 

was given to her by a shipyard 

guard. She pounced on the sug- 

gestion, gathered material and presented a sample to 

The Journal’s editors. Delighted, they gave the feature 
the green light. 


That the guard, Jean and The Journal were right is 
evidenced by the fact that today “By The Ways” is a 
“society page”, ““who’s who”, 
and “gossip column” all 
rolled into one for the men 
and women who do the work 
in Portland’s war industries 
and gives the other families 
of the Portland Area an 
intimate picture of the 


human side of its war workers. 7 = 
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The column is devoted to the workers who build 
the materiel of war—not the brass hats. It reports 
their activities on and off the job— 
their achievements and accom- 
plishments. It is crammed 
with the names of men and 
women welders, pipefitters, 
machinists, painters, 
electricians. It’s the only feature 
of its kind in the country. 


It is typical of The Journal that it should be the first news- 
paper in the country to present such a feature. The Journal is 
ever alert to the changing needs and interests of the com- 
munity it serves. Its staff, from office boy to editor, believes 
implicitly in the old saying ‘Be not the first to discard the 
old, nor the last to adopt the new.’ That’s why The Journal 
continues to keep pace in its news columns, its circulation, 
and its advertising with the growth and development of 
Portland and its Metropolitan Area. 


If you lived in Portland you'd read... 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD 
Member Metropolitan & Pacific Parade Group 


In Kansas City 


he Swing 


is to WHB 


SKYROCKET to SALES SUCCESS on WHB’s program pop- 
ularity! ‘Phone us for availabilities if you’re considering 
spot programs or announcements in this booming market. 
“Your Mutual Friend” is Kansas City’s Dominant Daytime 
Station...delivering the “most listeners per dollar” through- 
out the western half of Missouri and the eastern third 
of Kansas. For availabilities, call 


DON DAVIS 
KANSAS CITY — Scarritt Building — HArrison 1161 
NEW YORK CITY—507 Fifth Avenue—VAnderbilt 6-2550 
CHICAGO — 333 North Michigan Blvd. — CENtral 7980 
HOLLYWOOD—5855 Hollywood Blvd.—HOllywood 6211 


KEY STATION for the KANSAS STATE NETWORK 


Kansas City + Wichita +* Salina * Great Bend «+ Emporia 
Missouri Kansas Kansas Kansas Kansas 


vfs 
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Readers Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send orders with remittances, to Read. 
ers’ Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. ’ 


“First Steps Toward Cutting Guessw 
Out of Hiring Salesmen,” o inoue’ 
Benge, Benge Associates, Management En. 
gineers, Chicago. February 1, 1944, (3 
cents each) 


“Key Man, Post-War,” by A. A. Patton 
McKinsey & Co., Management Consultants 
New York City. February 1, 1944. (3 
cents each) 


“How Much ‘Deferred Demand’ wil] 
Turn Out to Be a Pipedream?” by Fowler 
Manning, Fowler Manning & Co., Man. 
agement Consultants, New York City, 
January 15, 1944. (3 cents each) 


“Wanted: a Realistic Post-War Program 
for Firms Selling to Industry,” by W. B. 
Spooner, Spooner & Kriegel, Industrial 
Counsel, New York City. December 15, 
1943, and January 1, 1944. (3 cents 
each) 


“Let Consumers Turn the Fish-Eye on 
Your Post-War Product!” by William W. 
Heusner, director of market research, 
Pabst Sales Co., Chicago. December 1, 
1943. (3 cents each) 


“The Shape of Things to Come,” by 
Lurelle Guild, industrial designer, New 
York City. November 20, 1943. (3 cents 
each) 


“Are Department Stores the Right Chan- 
nel for Your Post-War Product?” by James 
C. Cumming, John A. Cairns & Co., New 
York City. November 20, 1943. (3 cents 
each) 


“Product Strategy for Post-War: the 
Sales Executive's Assignment,” by Fowler 
Manning, Fowler Manning & Co., Man- 
agement Consultants, New York City. Sep- 
tember 15, 1943. (3 cents each) 


“So You Need a New Payment Plan 
for Your Post-War Sales Force?’ by Bur- 
ton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organiza- 
tion, New York City. September 1 and 
September 15, 1943. (5 cents each) 


“What Kind of Salesmen Will I Need 
on My Post-War Sales Force?’ by Bur 
ton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organization, 
New York City. August 15, 1943. (5 
cents each) 


"Seven Major Trends to Watch in Post 
War Distribution,’ by Burton Bigelow, 
Burton Bigelow Organization, New York 
City. August 1, 1943. (3 cents each) 


“Will Better Products Solve Your Post- 
War Competition Problem?’ by Fowlet 
Manning & Co., Management Consultants, 
New York City. July 1, 1943. (3 cents 
each) 


"12 Errors to Avoid in Planning Your 
Post-War Sales Training Program,’ by 
William Rados, secretary-treasurer, Ne 
tional Society of Sales Training Executives. 
June 15, 1943. (3 cents each) 
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The Post-Wa, 


Buying Plans 
of Families in the 
Worcester Area 


A TRUE MEASURE OF 


POST WAH BUYING 


IN THE WORCESTER AREA A FEW FACTS 


This is the story in which agencies and advertisers, distributors, ABOUT THIS BOOK 
and government bureaus have expressed an avid interest. 
Here in condensed form, clearly charted, strikingly illustrated 
are the facts of Worcester’s Post War Buying Intentions from Printed in three colors 
cellar to attic. Fact- Finders Associates, Inc. handled the 23 different charts 

entire survey. Within the covers of this book are their find- 
ings, word for word. If you have already asked for this 


survey, your copy is in the mail. If you would like one, send 
for it now! families will buy, post 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


Jie TELEGRAM - GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F. BOOTH; Publisher 


PAUL BLOCK and ASSOCIATES, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
OWNERS OF RADIO STATION WTAG 


24 pages 


Tells you what, when 
and how Worcester 


wor. 
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From advance publicity, it looks as 
though the manufacturers of radio- 
receivers will be first in the field with 
home-television. As this is written, but 
few of the Hollywood interests appear 


to have stirred. Doesn't television 
threaten the whole movie-industry? 
The makers of buggies, you recall, 
thought the motor-car was a fad. 
e 
Continuing the thought, who will 
get out the car, drive to town, stand 


in a queue for tickets at a movie when . 


he can get it in his own living-room 
by flicking a switch? And with his 
shoes off, if he feels like it. 

~~ 

“Liberators Blast Sorong Airfield.” 

Headline. Fortunately for her fans, 
Dorothy Lamour wasn’t in it. 

Pat title on an article in The Ameri- 
can Weekly, wherein Dunninger, the 
master-mentalist (as he is billed), 
exposes the hocus-pocus of the profes- 
sional spiritualists: ‘“Seers & Suckers.” 

. 

Shirt-Short Story: Elmer Walz, s.m. 
of Rochester's Station WSAY, had 
occasion to send some laundry from a 
hotel to a quick-service laundry. On 
getting the completed work back, his 
eye fell upon a shirt beautifully 
folded, around the bosom of which 
was a blue paper-band with this 
printed statement: “Here, Sir, is your 
finished shirt.” Elmer says they 
weren't kidding; collar and cuffs were 
ready for the rag-bag. 

. 


Republic Pictures advertises ‘Man 
from Frisco.” When you call San 
Francisco “Frisco,” smile, Bud! 

e 

As advertised, tooth-brush bristles 
“won't pull out’; but they continue 
to break-off at the base, and a loose 
bristle in the gullet is a loose bristle 
regardless. 

+ 

Neat promotion-piece by Station 
WOR: An 18” x 18” dart-board 
(“Hit Treasure Island with WOR”) 
and a single, fine-feathered dart you 
just had to throw a few times. 

+ 

National Safety Council's bulletin 
tells about the wolf in the car who 
called out: “Which way you goin’, 
Babe ?”’ and her retort: “Sir, that is no 
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way to address a lady whom you 
haven’t met who lives at 7818 Fairfax, 
BEVerly 8998!” 

* 

“Despite recent improvements in 
the law, there are still two classes of 
people who don’t like income-taxes: 
men and women.”—Grit. Which re- 
minds me of a remark by Mae West 
(“America’s Bosom Friend”) in one 
of her earlier pictures: “There are 
just two kinds of men I like: Foreign 
and domestic.” 

s 

During a superheated spell a while 
back, Jack Lutz saw this sign at a 
restaurant: ‘Special Tables for Ladies 
Air-Conditioned.” 

2 

“Flier Finds River Smells to High 
Heavens.’’—Headline. The reference 
is to the Delaware, where I learned to 
swim, in its purer days. I find myself 
calling this mephitic sewer the “‘Smell- 
aware” today. 


Thinking of the 3-front offensive 
in Festung Europa, Horace Williams, 
advertising director of W. B. Saun- 
ders, medical publishers, feels a box- 
score summary might read: “Three 
hits, no Huns, no fuehrers.” Then, 
going serious on me, he offers a 
line for paper-salvage: “Remember, 
through you, paper fights, too!” 

J 


Hugh Sappington, district s.m. of 
Armstrong Paint & Varnish Works, 
was among the first hundred-thousand 
to remind me that Beulah, the maid 
on the Johnson’s Wax program, is a 
white man. Yes, Hugh; he is Marlin 
Hurt. Beulah’s Negro accent is so 
authentic, “she” once got a bona-fide 
proposal of marriage from a Negro 
man. You see, I, too, read Time maga- 
zine. I also like your tag-line: “If 
Fibber McGee & Molly gave up their 
contract, where would Beulah Land?” 

& 

No, Tessie; Waves and Spars don’t 
have to eat navel oranges. 

oe 

Volunteer Red Cross workers con- 
stitute an Ask-Force. 

e 

Dan Hopkins, of the St. Louis Star- 
Times, tells me his 16-year-old daugh- 
ter Pat is a Scratch-Paddict. Guess I'd 
better watch my language. 


It is Dan who sends me a flock of 
“daffynitions’ from The Postage 
Stamp, one of which we had pre. 
viously quoted. I also like this one: 
“Consultant: A man who knows less 
about your business than you do, and 
gets paid more for telling you how 
to run it than you could possibly 
make out of it, even if you ran it right, 
instead of the way he told you.” 


P. J. Thomajan knocks himself out 
with a few word-twists: ‘‘Perverse 
people always do the flopposite!” . .. 
“Anyone can tamper with you, once 
you lose your temper” . . . “Use your 
head and you'll always land on your 
feet” . . . “Be on the beam or get 
hit on the bean” . . . “The man who 
keeps hitting nails on the head— 
builds’ . . . “Prejudice: Being posi- 
tive about something negative.” 

* 

“Tan with Gaby,” sang a headline 
all Summer. Well, she looks like 
someone you wouldn’t mind tanning 
with. 

a 

Has anyone ever called the Vice- 

President “Corn Wallace” ? 
e 

“Picked at the fleeting moment of 
perfect flavor,” says Niblets. Ah, yes; 
flavoripe, as I used to say about Balti- 
more’s Arrow Beer. 

* 

Aside to George Pancoast Milling: 
ton, of Better Homes & Gardens: 
Thanks for slipping me the phrase, 
megusta mucha, to be used in acknowl- 
edging my introduction at the Pan- 
American Luncheon. I forgot to ask 
you what it means, but trust it may 
be good-neighborly. 


Nice word-painting by a caption- 
writer on the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
under a picture showing dead Japs 
littering a beach at Saipan: “These 
bodies, in the rag-doll positions of the 
dead...” 

7. 

On the 15th of every quarter, you 
might say, Mr. Morgenthau becomes 
Demander-in-Chief. 


They say the late Art Kudner, New 
York agency-head, kept in his office 4 
framed statement by the winner of 
the 1936 world’s hog-calling contest: 
“You've got to have appeal as well as 
power in your voice. You've got to 
convince the hogs you have something 
for them.” 

The alleged remark of Gen. Mont- 
gomery will stand among the top nif- 
ties of World War II: “The war cant 
last much longer; we’ve about run out 
of paper.” 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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TRUNK-MURDERER’S VICTIM 


A PASSENGER OR FREIGHT? 


This is an offshoot of the case last spring wherein a 
certain Chicagoan butchered his strip-tease wife, and 
shipped her body in a trunk to the West Coast. As you 
may recall, the police over half the nation were in a 
sweat until the fleeing Chicagoan was nabbed down in 


Texas. Returned to the Windy City, he now faces trial. 


We couldn’t check this, but the tale is that the rail- 
road officials are demanding more cash for transpor- 
tation of the trunk. They argue that it did not contain 
clothing, books, or anything like that — instead it was 
occupied by a human being. A human being is not 
allowed to travel as freight, of course, so the rail- 


road’s bill collector is busily putting the bite on the 


murderer for the price of a first-class ticket for his victim. 


This anecdote is culled from “The Third Degree”, a 
monthly column in a magazine of the Dell Detective 
Group, devoted to oddities in the world of crime and 
law enforcement. This column is more than entertain- 
ment to readers of the Dell Detective Group; it poses 
a series of strong challenges to their hobbyist’s knowl- 


edge of crime detection technique. 


This hobby interest cuts across all age, economic and 
social levels. It gives the Dell Detective Group a reader- 
ship that is a cross section of the urban male population. 
Place these nearly three million readers high on your 


1945 schedule for any man-appeal product! 


DELL DETECTIVE GROUP 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 149 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


World’s largest publisher of fact-detective magazines—and detective mystery books, featuring 
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Agatha Christie, Rex Stout, Helen Reilly, Carter Dixon, Ellery Queen and other noted writers. 
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A Technique for Tracing Your 


Sales Through Wholesalers & Dealers 


To get the most out of local and national advertising, to avoid 


diminishing returns in distribution, and to direct efficiently the 


work of detail men, the sales manager needs some hard-to-get facts. 


Mr. Heusner tells where to get them — and how to use them. 


BY W. W. HEUSNER 


Director of Market Research 
Pabst Sales Co. 
Chicago 


ROBABLY every manufacturer 

who sells through wholesalers 

has said many times, “I'd give 

my shirt if I could control the 
distribution of my product clear 
through to the consumer.” 

The advantages of retail distribution 
control to the manufacturer are of 
course obvious, among them: 

1. The manufacturer who can con- 
trol his retail distribution is assured 
that his product is available to the 
maximum number of consumers 
among whom his national advertising 
has created a demand. 

2. He knows that the retailers he 
chooses to represent him can build up 
distribution for him. 

3. His point-of-sale program and 
his local advertising can be closely 
tied in with a national advertising ap- 
propriation to produce more effective 
results with smaller expenditures. 

4. The time spent by his detail 
salesmen can be considerably more 
productive. 

5. He can set up more effective 
sales programs based on the types of 
retailers selling his product, and on 
the known point of diminishing re- 
turns in retail distribution, thus fur- 
ther reducing his local advertising ex- 
penditures and at the same time 
making them more effective. 

The need for these advantages in 
retail distribution has led many manu- 
facturers to establish their own retail 
outlets. This has been the trend for 
neatly two decades, and the last 
census of manufacturers indicates an 
increase in the proportion of sales 
made directly through manufacturer- 
owned retail outlets. Changes in dis- 
tribution which have resulted from 
shortages of merchandise during the 
war; the probability that large num- 
bers of new retail operations financed 
by extensive consumer savings and the 
discharge pay of demobilized service- 
men will spring up; the increased 
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competition arising from the entry of 
many industrial manufacturers into 
the consumer market for the first time 
with new post-war products—all in- 
crease the importance of retail distri- 
bution control. 

While control of retail distribution 
is more complete if retail outlets are 
owned, it may not be feasible to 
change distribution methods. It is un- 
necessary if established distribution is 
controlled because a large measure of 
control is possible without ownership 
even when sales to retailers are in- 
directly through wholesalers. The de- 
gree of such control is conditioned by 
the type of wholesaler used by the 
manufacturer and the importance of 
his line to the wholesaler. Needless to 
say, a wholesaler will cooperate more 
closely with a manufacturer who has 
wide consumer demand for his prod- 
uct, whose margins are sufficient to 
warrant cooperation, and whose prod- 
uct makes up a substantial portion of 
the wholesaler’s total sales volume. 
Moreover, if a wholesaler has exclu- 
sive distribution of a product within 


a well defined territory, not only will 
he be more inclined to cooperate, but 
control will be easier because responsi- 
bility is undivided. This need not 
deter manufacturers, who do not have 
these advantages, from developing 
some degree of control over retail 
distribution of their products. Some 
degree of control is much better than 
none at all. 

Experience indicates that whole- 
salers will cooperate, providing they 
understand what you want and why it 
will help them, if their volume on 
your product is 10% or more of their 
total volume. 

The starting point in control of 
distribution is facts. Basically, what 
we need to know is: 

1. How many retailers are to be 
reached, who sell or should sell the 
product—their names and addresses? 

2. In what type of business is each 
of these retailers engaged? 

3. How good are these retailers? 
(Above average, average or below 
average in volume of your generic 
product?) (a) as to volume of mer- 
chandise sold; (b) as to credit rating? 

4. If they are in larger cities, are 
they located in (a) principal shopping 
centers; (b) neighborhood shopping 
areas; (c) outlying areas— isolated 
outlets ? 

5. What competing products do 
they sell? 

6. Are they prestige outlets—out- 
lets which should represent the manu- 
facturer to the public? 

7. What prices do they get for 
your product and competing products? 
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What is the starting point in a distribution control system?—Facts. And this 
form makes it easy to crystallize the information concerning each retail outlet. 
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Probably the biggest clerical job 
involved in setting up distribution 
control is that involved in collecting 
data for question 1. Lists of nearly all 
types of retailers, however, are avail- 
able from list houses. If the retailer 
sells cigarettes, gasoline, margarine, 
alcoholic beverages or other products, 
the sale of which requires a special 
license from state or Federal govern- 
ment, the names and addresses are 
available from Federal Internal Rev- 
enue sources, or state licensing bodies. 

Another source of lists is Dun and 
Bradstreet. If this source is used, data 
for questions 2 and 3 are also avail- 
able and can be taken off at the same 
time as data for question 1. There 
are also other sources, such as trade 
associations, trade directories, etc. 

The important point is that the list 
should be as complete as possible. 
Wholesalers and salesmen have a habit 
of calling on only a few potential 
retail outlets. If the list is complete 
they will be obliged to call on all 
outlets in order to obtain the required 
information. This fact in itself opens 
the way for substantial improvement 
in distribution. 


A Card Record Is Best 


It is important that the entire con- 
trol program be planned carefully be- 
fore the list is taken from the sources. 
The form in which it is transcribed 
must fit into the entire program if 
there is to be a minimum of wasted 
time in operation. Usually a card rec- 
ord is best because it makes sorting 
and classifying easier. One card in use 
for distribution control is shown in 
figure A. In this case the classification 
and sorting is done by machine. 

Once the list has been obtained in 
the proper form, the wholesaler outlets 
for each territory are sorted and segre- 
gated. This is easily done if distribu- 
tors have been given definite, exclusive 
territories. If wholesalers’ territories 
overlap, the card of an outlet which 
may be served by two or more whole- 
salers must be duplicated for each 
wholesaler who can or should sell to 
it. The list for each wholesaler is then 
typed on forms which are used in 
obtaining data on as many points as 
the control requires. 

It is wise to set up this form so 
that anyone can fill in the data with 
the least possible effort. Considerable 
information can be filled in by simple 
check-marks. If codes are used, it is 
important that the definitions are clear 
and memorandums covering them are 
—— with the instructions for the 
ist, 

The final step in gathering data is 
to get someone to fill in the form. 
Most manufacturers have a choice. 
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They can enlist the cooperation of 
their wholesalers and their salesmen, 
or they can assign the task to their 
own detail men in the wholesalers’ 
territories. In certain instances, par- 
ticularly in large markets, it may be 
advisable to have market research in- 
vestigators obtain the original data 
and make out the forms, This should 
be done only when the number of out- 
lets is too large for either the manu- 
facturer’s detail men or the distribu- 
tor’s sales force to call on. 

The first method will probably re- 
sult in more accurate data, but it may 


take longer than the second. The 
second method will take less time but 
because control over the distributor's 
salesmen is indirect, the data may not 
be so accurate or so complete. Both 
methods have this advantage: Sales- 
men are asked to go into outlets to 
obtain data, and experience has shown 
that when salesmen are forced into 
outlets for information they cannot re- 
sist the opportunity to sell if the out- 
let is not already a customer. Because 
of this fact, the development of dis- 
tribution data many times more than 
paid for itself by increased volume 
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Los Angeles 


as well as by wider distribution. 

It may be necessary to point out 
that collection of original facts may 
take several months. Thus they may 
be representative of one territory as of 
one time of the year and representative 
of another territory as of another 
time. This, however, is not a serious 
handicap except in highly seasonal 
lines. And even then, the variation can 
be adjusted with reasonable accuracy. 

If the method of wholesalers’ co- 
operation is to be used, it is necessary 
to sell thoroughly the need for col- 
lecting data to the wholesaler and his 
salesmen force. It is to be used, as will 
be shown later, not only for the bene- 
fit of the manufacturer but also for 
the good of the wholesaler. Even with 
the best selling, however, there are 
many wholesalers who will not cooper- 
ate. This, too, is likely to become 
discouraging, but it is no reason for 
giving up the project. If only a few 
wholesalers cooperate the first time, 
the manufacturer and the wholesalers 
who do cooperate can get enough out 
of the effort to pay for it. And by 
showing other wholesalers the benefit 
to be derived, more and more of them 
will be cooperative in later attempts. 
This is not a one-time job. Full value 
can be realized from it only if the 


effort is repeated annually or at ‘east 
every two years. 

Data which are returned from the 
field is all the information which is 
required to properly control retail dis- 
tribution if the program and the ob- 
jectives have been well thought . ou! 
and provided for in the data sheets. 

Tabulation and sorting of these 
cards will tell the manufacturer among 
other things: 

1. How many retailers sell his 
product and who and where they are. 
More important from a promotional 
angle, how many retailers who should 
sell his product, do not, and who and 
where these new prospects are. 

2. The types of businesses each of 
these two groups are engaged in and 
the approximate volume of their sales. 

3. What proportion of all potential 
outlets in each group sell the manu- 
facturer’s brands and those of his lead- 
ing competitors. 

4. Whether distribution is spread 
over the entire market or concentrated 
in one or two neighborhoods so that 
the product is available only to a small 
number of people in the market to 
whom national advertising has been 
directed. 

5. Whether distribution is good, 
fair or poor in those retail outlets 


Convenient, comfortable, hospitable 
—that’s Cleveland’s favorite hotel 
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AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 


Painted for McCall's by Julian E. Levi 


MIE Ae4es the cake 


Today, as always, the heart of this 
nation and its strength is the part- 
nership of man and woman — elo- 
quently symbolized by the man 
milling the flour and the woman 
bearing so proudly her freshly 
baked cake. This difference in skills 
between men and women creates a 
difference in interests and, impor- 
tantly, in reading interests. 

Out of these differences the wom- 
en's magazines were born and they 
now fill a place — and perform a 
service—unapproached by any other 
magazines published. 


McCall’s, the magazine that thinks 
the way women think, is a first read- 
ing interest of one American woman 
out of every five. This is no mere 
coincidence but the direct result of 
McCall’s ability to understand 
women and speak their language. 
As a consequence, millions of women 
say with pride and affection, 
“MecCall’s is my magazine!” 


For women without home 
responsibilities there is an- 
other partnership. It is their 
proud privilege to stand shoul- 
der to shoulder with our men 
in the Women’s Army Corps! 
And thousands of Wacs are 
needed now to fill essential 
army jobs. For a booklet on 
the WAC write to McCall’s 
Magazine, Room 716, 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


M (Mes 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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whose reputation will add to the pres- 
tige of the product in the market. 

6. How the retail price of the prod- 
uct in the market compares with that 
of competition. 

Comparison of the distribution of a 
product by several similar distributor 
operations by these classes will show 
at once that some have concentrated 
distribution in certain types of outlets 
and in certain areas, and have neg- 
lected others. When these facts are 
put before the wholesaler little persua- 
sion is required to convince him to al- 


points are covered. Moreovet, these 
facts properly presented have a strong 
tendency to bolster his entire sales op- 
eration and instill a more aggressive 
attitude with the department. 

But data on distribution itself is 
only a part of the good that can result 
from these facts. Distribution data to 
be of greatest use must be analyzed 
in connection with the purchases of 
the wholesaler serving the territory. 
Knowing the number of outlets sell- 
ing your product in the territory, it 
is easy to determine the wholesaler’s 
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John P. Squire Company, 
like so many other adver- 
tisers, has realized the full 
effectiveness of its sales 
ga in Manchester, 
New Hampshire, through 
sustained advertising in the 


Manchester Union-Leader. Space in this powerful newspaper 


— the door to the rich 


anchester six county Primary 


ne of 359,000 people. And added to this excellent coverage 
\they receive the thorough, sales-building services of the 
Union-Leader’s highly specialized merchandising staff. 
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‘EXTRA MERCHANDISING SERVICES GET RESULTS 


Full-time staff for pre-war type 

merchandising service—dealer 
display; surveys; printing and 
mailing letters, post-cards, broad- 
sides, etc. 


2 Careful attention to position 
treatment on all copy. Large 

and small space advertisements 

receive the same fair handling. 
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A well-established and influ. ' 
ential trade paper. Also,abi- | 
monthly Food News Letter cov- ! 
ering important New Hampshire 1! 
food and drug trade. ' 
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4 Enthusiastic cooperation of 
New Hampshire Association 
of Retail Grocers, aiding new 
product penetration, retail dis- 
tribution and mass displays. 


You will find the following 
booklets a valuable aid in 
m ing New Ham as 
a pe er Na your uct, and 
the effect of the Union-Leader 
on consumer acceptance of it. 
Available upon request to all 
advertisers. 
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sales per outlet. (Changes in whole- 
salers’ inventories of course must be 
considered.) Knowing the population 
of the territory from Census data, the 
absorption of your product per capita 
is also easily figured. 

Moreover, these facts are a check 
on the accuracy of the distribution 
data. If distribution has been over- 
stated, it shows up at once in lower 
sales per outlet and vice versa. These 
checks make the wholesaler face the 
actual conditions in his territory, and 
from this comes a substantially im- 
proved wholesaler operation. 

Study of distribution in many 
wholesaler markets will probably show 
that there is a point at which the cost 
of adding new retail outlets is not off- 
set by the increased volume which 
these added outlets will give. At this 
point the wholesaler should be dis- 
couraged from increasing distribution 
because additional outlets are simply 
splitting up business which formerly 
was handled by fewer retailers. 

Up to this point, however, you will 
probably find that depending on the 
degree of distribution, the sales of 
any one brand of product will increase 
several times as rapidly as the increase 
in distribution of that brand. In one 
case the ratio is 2.5 to 1, and where 
you have such figures, it is relatively 
easy to show wholesalers the advan- 
tage of further development of retail 
distribution. 


Data Aids Sales Operation 


A further use for the data gathered 
for retail distribution control is for 
the improvement of your own sales 
operation. Many manufacturers assign 
detail men to wholesaler markets based 
on the number of customers the whole- 
saler has for the product, or on some 
arbitrary basis, such as two men for 
each unit of the product sold. 

Many manufacturers fail to consider 
the full opportunity for improving dis- 
tribution in wholesalers’ territories as 
a basis for assigning detail manpower. 
Analysis of the distribution figures 
will show that in some markets there 
is a potential sales volume many times 
as great as the actual sales, but there is 
not manpower enough either among 
the manufacturer's detail sales force 
or the wholesaler’s salesmen to do 4 
thorough sales job. Sufficient data 
bring out these facts clearly and may, 
as in one instance that came to light 
recently, show that in one territory 
salesmen were assigned only 143 re- 
tail accounts each while in another 
there were 471 outlets which each man 
should have covered. 

Where there are conditions such as 
these it is not difficult to impress the 
wholesaler with the profit possibilities 
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questionnaire survey covering 78 counties, which was conducted by Ernst & Ernst - Spring, 1944. 


for San Antonio (left) and for San Antonio and eight other cities within a radius of 154 miles (center) are from 


the C. E. Hooper survey-Spring, 1944. Percentages for the rural field (right) were compiled from a postcard- 
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has been using 


CASTLE SERVICE 
for a quarter of a century! 


MANY A FIRM has made a motion pic- 
ture, only to discover that the job of 
getting it seen was much harder than 
making the picture. 


Not so with California Fruit Growers 
Exchange. In the last two year period, 
this motion picture “Citrus in Nutri- 
tion” has been seen by 2,267,706 peo- 
ple in 10,647 separate groups. 


Castle Service can get your film seen 
... by the people whom you want to see 
it. It books your movie to the right 
audiences...has it projected by skilled 
operators... gives you audited attend- 
ance records, audience reactions, film 


inspection service. You pay for met peo- 
ple reached ... and the cost per person is 
so low it compares favorably with any 
other advertising medium you can name. 


“How to Make a Motion Picture an 
Advertising Success” tells you all about 
Castle Service. What it can do for you. 
What it costs. Send for it. It may earn 
you thousands of dollars. 


CASTLE 
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30 Rockefeller Plaza 
Hew York 20. 
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Chicago 3 
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Russ Bidg. 
San Francisco 4 


of increased sales manpower and de- 
livery equipment. 

In one case this data provided the 
means for reducing the cost of point- 
of-purchase material to more than off- 
set the cost of gathering the distribu- 
tion data. Previously, advertising mate- 
rial had been allocated on the basis of 
dollars of sales and when wholesalers 
objected because they did not have 
enough for all outlets, the company in- 
creased allotments. In several large 
markets, however, it was found that 
the volume was concentrated among 
a few accounts and the wholesalers 
servicing these markets had more 
material than they could use—which 
naturally went right into the paper 
balers. When the manufacturer started 
allocating point-of-purchase material 
on the basis of number of retailers, 
the number of displays used was te- 
duced by nearly 30%, yet there was 
more than enough for all retailers. 

But perhaps your product requires a 
selective retail distribution rather than 
broad blanket distribution. The same 
data are useful here also because the 
information on credit rating, sales 
volume, location of the retail outlet, 
and the prestige factor gathered on the 
form make it easy to select those out- 
lets which should be approached and 
sold under a selective distribution pro- 
gram. By sorting out the particular 
selective classifications of retailers you 
want to sell your product you can de- 
velop a special territorial assignment 
for your detail salesmen and your 
wholesalers, and because you have 
names and addresses a concentrated 
direct-mail campaign can be directed 
against these selected retailers. 

The examples given here are by no 
means all of the uses to which this 
information can be put. They do give 
some idea of the wide range ot effec- 
tiveness of this type of activity and 
the alert sales manager or research 
director can surely find many other 
profitable uses for it. 
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Why did LIFE tell this to the marines? 


ne thing that makes LIFE an over- 
0 whelming favorite with servicemen is 
the straight, fearless way its editorials 
deal with national problems. 

Here’s what a marine in the South 
Pacific recently wrote about LIFE’s edi- 
torials: 

“‘Good work, LIFE. Keep up those 
hard-hitting editorials and arti- 
cles. People need to know the 
truth, both about the war and 
questions of the future!’’ 


In thousands of letters, servicemen tell 
us why LIFE is at the top of their read- 
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ing list, second only to letters from the 
folks at home. 


From a corporal in Italy: “LIFE 
bridges the gap between us and our 
families by telling them things about the 
war we can’t tell in our letters . . . tells us, 
too, what’s happening on other fronts.” 


From a lieutenant in England: 
“LIFE keeps us informed on the prog- 
ress of science and art.” 


From a corporal in the Aleutians: 
“LIFE is like a breath from home... 
iat a itllies "=" i ais 
gives us not oniy the news but the very 


y 
flavor of the U.S.A.” 


All over the globe, millions of service- 
men read LIFE’s regular edition or the 
lightweight overseas edition (without 
advertising). 


Their enthusiasm for LIFE takes on 
added significance when one considers 
the powerful role these men will play in 
postwar America. 


Favorite magazine of the armed forces 
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Eureka Builds Reservoir of Sales 
Talent in “After Hours” School 


It’s a refresher course for those who have already had sales experi- 


ence, and it’s a beginner’s course for present employes who have 


the urge to get into sales work after reconversion. Courses cover 


selling fundamentals, and combine discussion and _ instruction. 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


Rost Wan 


Ob acrives 


Eureka’s post-war planning committee is all set with a sales campaign for V-Day. 
On the job, left to right around the table, are J. C. Coffey, in charge of post-war 


sales planning; Frank 


L. Pierce, chief engineer; K. J. MacKay, chief accountant; 


H. W. Burritt, president; George T. Stevens, vice-president (standing); T. H. Wagner, 


assistant to the president; G. 


W. Phister, director of 


industrial relations; 


G. H. Bernard, works manager. The committee has big plans for post-war business. 


N “After Hours Refresher 
Sales Training School’’ is be- 
ing conducted by the Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Detroit, 
for the benefit of all Eureka employes. 

Announced in the May issue of 
Eureka News, the course was made 
available to, “All Eureka employes 
who have had sales experience or who 
have the desire and educational back- 
ground to represent Eureka in the 
field.” 

This initial announcement was fol- 
lowed by a bulletin which was sent to 
all department heads and was posted 
on the bulletin boards throughout the 
plant. Attached to the bulletin was 
an application blank for enrollment. 
Attendance was made strictly volun- 
tary and on the employe’s own time, 
and the application for enrollment did 
not obligate either the applicant or 
the company in any way whatsoever. 

Applications came from men in all 
departments and included practically 
all classifications, from production 
workers in the plant to the president 
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of the company—a total of 43. En- 
rollment has since increased to 47. 

The course consists of ten sessions, 
an hour and a-half each; one session 
a month during the summer and two 
a month in the fall. A bulletin is 
sent to all enrollees a week before 
each session and they are asked to 
reply, stating whether or not they will 
attend that session. An attendance rec- 
ord is kept. 

Class sessions are held away from 
the factory and office—at a downtown 
hotel—and are preceded by a buffet 
supper beginning at 6:30 P.M. Classes 
begin promptly at 7:15 and end about 
9:30. The company bears all expenses. 

The sessions are a combination of 
instruction and conferences. While all 
sessions are planned and outlined be- 
fore the course begins, and while the 
material includes motion pictures, slide 
films, and other helps, the chairman- 
ship is rotated and topics for dis- 
cussion are assigned to members of 
the class. 

The first session was held in June 


and was devoted to general subjects 
and included registration, getting ac- 
quainted, and an outline of the his- 
tory of the company. 

The second session got down to 
business and included such topics as 
the wartime service program in rela- 
tion to sales, the post-war service pro- 
gram in relation to sales, “Brand” 
merchandise, and the showing of a 
motion picture, “Selling America.” 

At the conclusion of the picture, 
the chairman asked who could state 
the five points emphasized in the pic- 
ture and none could do so. He then 
gave each a card on which the five 
points were stated, commented on 
these briefly, and immediately ran the 
picture again and it was understood 
and appreciated better than before. 


Emphasize Five Points 


The five points were: 1. Get the 
other person to talk and ask ques- 
tions. 2. Don’t argue. 3. Answer with 
a “Yes, but—.” 4. Don’t contradic, 
don’t be too positive. 5. Don’t waste 
time—but tell a complete story. 

These five points were elaborated 
in five succeeding sessions, with talks 
and sales demonstrations supplement- 
ed by sound slidefilms on the funda- 
mentals of salesmanship. 

The outline of sessions 3 to 10 


‘was: 


Session 3: “Getting them to Talk;” 
discussing prospective buyers’ needs, 
asking leading questions, finding 
their interest. 

Session 4: “Being Agreeable;” be- 
ing helpful and pleasant—suggesting, 
instead of telling—selling at the right 
place — demonstrating, instead of 
arguing—being sportsmanlike about 
competition. 

Session 5: ‘Getting Together;” 
welcoming all objections—finding the 
real objection—answering with 4 
“Yes, but—.” 

Session 6: “Keeping Your Neck 
In;” showing them what they ask 
for — making suggestions tactfully— 
handling competition with care— 
avoiding being too positive. 

Session 7: “Telling the Whole 
Story; making the best use of time 
—"bridging”- from one point to an- 
other—helping them buy what's best 
for them—shutting out competition— 
building up the purchase. 

Session 8: (a) Product design; (b) 
engineering developments; (c) far- 
tory reconversion plans; and (d) 
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BUY MORE NOW! 


‘T have more money ... 
and buy more too! I am the 
modern woman of Columbus. 


There are tens of thousands more 
like me in Central Ohio who are 
working instead of staying at home. 


Advertise your products We're making good money and buying 


in the one medium where » bonds, but women spend more for clothes, 
food, cosmetics and about everything 
more than 95% of when they’re working. 


Columbus women will see it. Ship more of your products to 


Central Ohio and make sure we 
know when it is available.” 


BIiGGeEesT BECAUSE it’ § BeEs T 


THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH 


National Representatives — OMara and Ormsbee — New York, Chicago, Detrolt, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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“At the STRATEGIC DISTRIBUTION CENTER of the INDUSTRIAL 
NEW WEST, the most favorable location for low-cost distribution . . . 
by rail, by air, by water, by highway. 

"You see, Metropolitan Oakland Area is the western terminus of three 
transcontinental railway systems. And it is served by transcontinental 
airlines which are planning greatly expanded service after the war. 


This will be a big peacetime center for air freight to all parts of the 
Orient . . . and the World. 


“This fastest growing industrial center is also a world port, with 
deep-water harbors and concrete and steel terminals and warehouses 
unexcelled in the West. Postwar trade with the Orient will provide 
an enormous outlet for your goods. 


‘As terminus of many contract and common carrier truck lines, Met- 
ropolitan Oakland Area is exceptionally well qualified to serve a 
company by distribution over the Coast’s 27,000 miles of surfaced 
highways. Terminus, too, of four transcontinental bus lines.” 


From many other standpoints Metropolitan Oakland 
Area is the ideal location for your western plant. If 
you are working on West Coast peacetime plans, tell 
us your requirements and we will submit, without ex- 
pense to you, a Confidential Special Survey compiled 
especially to fit your operation. It will pay to have all 
the preliminaries settled so you can let contracts for 
your new plant as soon as the war is over. 


Our free booklet, Facts and Figures, gives a brief out- 
line of the highspots of the Metropolitan Oakland 


150 nationally-known manufacturers Area story. May we send you a copy: 


have 


lants here. This is Standard 
Brands of California. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
390 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Oakland 12, California 
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Mainland Gateway to the 
PostwarMarkets of the Orient 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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possibilities of post-war business. 

Session 9: (a) Sales policies; (b) 
advertising plans; (c) distributing 
territories. 

Session 10: (a) Selling the utility; 
(b) selling the distributor; (c) sell- 
ing the dealer; (d) selling the con- 
sumer. 

“The course was conceived and 
undertaken for several reasons,” 
George T. Stevens, vice-president, 
points out. “First, it is intended to 
serve as a refresher course for some 
of the old-timers, to provide training 
for new-comers, and to furnish a 
valuable background to department 
heads and supervisors. 

“It will provide the company with 
a nucleus of talent which will have 
been trained and prepared. 

“The course is calculated to answer 
the mental questions of those who 
may be wondering about their own 
future and also about the future pros- 

of the company. 

“It will provide a closer bond be- 
tween company and employe. 

“It was expected to be, and it al- 
ready has agg to be, an excellent 
morale builder. Employes, from hour- 
ly-rated workers in the shop to major 
executives, cannot help but feel that 
Eureka is alive and alert; that we 
aren’t just coasting along on our cur- 
rent volume of war orders, without 
giving any thought to the future of 
the business and to the future of our 
employes. We are conscious of the 
critical period through which we are 
now passing. We have plans—hig 
plans—for post-war business, and we 
aren’t waiting until the last shot of 
the war is fired to begin making prep- 
arations to initiate them.” 
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We asked leading shoe retailers about 
their postwar plans. 47.3% of them said 
YES when asked if they expected changes 
in supply sources after the war, 


Which means that it is becoming in- 
creasingly important for manufacturers 
and suppliers to keep sending their 
“trouble shooting” salesmen out to main- 
tain good will — and to back up short- 
handed sales forces with consistent adver- 
tising in Boot and Shoe Recorder, the 
magazine where much good will is born 


—and held. 


Recieder 
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GRENADES 


With V-Day the world’s future 
literally depends upon effective 
salesmanship. Your men will 
need new tools, new techniques 
as never before. 

There’s a new way to record 
and transmit the bigest force in 
sclling—the SPOKEN WORD 
on inexpensive plastic discs — 
for sales recruiting, training, 
sales meetings, sales reports. 
Already proved a sales builder 
by large national organizations. 

You ought to know about it. 
Write today for information to: 


/SOUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC BUSINESS RECORDERS 
' WEW HAVEN 11, CONN. ' 


Washington Bulletin Board 


Is it possible to “clear” advertis- 
ing slogans or descriptive adver- 
tising phrases with Federal Trade 
Commission so that they can be 
used without fear of complaints 
being filed? 

Yes. This is being done increasingly 
on an industry-wide basis. For in- 
stance, the use of such product terms 
as “pre-shrunk,” “custom-made” and 
“water-tight” by the manufacturers of 
awnings, tents and other canvas goods 
was the subject of an industry con- 
ference recently scheduled by FTC. 
The Commission encourages such in- 
quiries, although it does not dictate 
actual usage except as a result of 
formal complaints and hearings. 


Is it true that OPA will not 
permit the discontinuance of ad- 
vertising and promotional allow- 
ances to dealers, on the grounds 
that they are part of the price 
structure? 

This is not true, although the re- 
port has been widely circulated and 
has caused considerable misunder- 
standing. OPA officially says that the 
practice of allowing promotional and 
advertising allowances to dealers can 
be discontinued at any time without 
violation of maximum price regula- 
tions—providing such allowances have 
been strictly bona fide in the past. In 
one case, OPA brought suit against a 
packing corporation asserting that its 
claimed allowances were not bona fide 
and that dropping them caused dealers 
to pay a higher price for merchandise. 
This case is the source of the rumors 
that allowances cannot be discontinued. 
If they are abolished, however, it may 
be necessary to prove to OPA that they 
were bona fide. 


In connection with post-war 
planning of distribution, are any 
figures available on the number, 
location, and changes of business 
firms engaged in distribution be- 
fore the war? 

Yes. Quarterly releases containing 
such detailed information are now 
available on request to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of 
the Department of Commerce, in 
Washington. Three recent studies, still 
available, will provide both back- 
ground and up-to-date data. These are: 
“Trends in the Business Population,” 
presenting statistics on long-term 
movements in number of firms and in 
the size structure of American business. 
“The Business Population in War- 
time,” including a detailed inventory, 
of the business population by size and 
industry as of 1939, and quarterly 


data on recent changes in number of 
firms, by industry. “New and Discon. 
tinued Businesses,” provides data on 
number of new and discontinued busi- 
ness enterprises, by industry and size 
of firm, covering the period 1940-43, 


Have company house publica. 
tions or employe publications been 
ruled out entirely, from the stand. 
point of allowable costs of opera- 
tion or production? 

The two or three cases where costs 
of such publications have been dis- 
allowed by auditors or the Comptroller 
General have been in aircraft firms 
where it appeared that such publica- 
tions were being used for promotional 
purposes at public expense. In general, 
there are basic principles governing 
cost allowance—no more copies are to 
be printed than the total number of 
employes, and no outside mailing lists 
can be maintained. 


Will Washington insist upon 
pre-war pricing of goods manufac- 
tured during the _ reconversion 
period? 

While a new over-all pricing 
formula will have to be worked out 
when full reconversion is under way, 
it is expected that OPA will adopt a 
temporary cost-plus policy for manu- 
factured items in the initial recon- 
version period. 

Presumably pre-war costs would be 
considered as the basis for such a plan, 
but it is understood that allowance 
will be made for increased costs of 
labor and materials due to the con- 
tinued war conditions. 

Contrary to former limitation poli- 
cies, OPA is expected to arrange for 
moderately high pricing necessary to 
stimulate full-scale production, when 
materials and other supplies can be 
released for civilian output. 


How true is it that the Govern- 
ment is going to clamp down 
harder on installment selling after 
the war? 

From all indications, quite the op- 
posite may be expected. 

Fearing that buyers would liquidate 
their War Bonds in order to buy 
goods during the reconversion period 
when demand will far outdistance 
supply, Washington officials are now 
working out plans for relaxing present 
installment buying restrictions. 

This does not mean that Regulation 
W will be discarded immediately. 
Modifications will be worked out on 4 
gradual scale to keep pace in a general 
way with the production of durable 
goods. 
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° THOUSANDS SF wenveces OF 
GET THE THOUSANDS OF FIT-THE- 
POCKET POST YARNS 
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OVERSEAS EDITION 


HEY tell us they get a great 

thrill out of the stories and 
articles that bring home closer. 
So each month we publish a thin 
paper, overseas edition. Forty- 
eight pages of stories, articles 
and features selected from a 
month’s editions of the Post — 
and rushed, through War De- 


partment cooperation, to our . 


men on the battle fronts. Thus, 
thousands of service men are 
following war’s progress with 
the world’s great writers .. . en- 
joying fiction from the pens of 
the great... keeping abreast of 
the panorama of life and affairs 
in their own magazine. 


HERE’S little enough, for 

amusement, a man can take 
into action. And it’s then, if 
ever, that a fighter needs diver- 
sion. To meet the requirements 
of fox-hole reading, Post editors 
select the Pick-of-the- Post, re- 
print three complete stories or 
articles in a pocket-size edition 
called Post Yarns. They’re 
printed in 500,000 lots at our 
own expense, and rushed at in- 
tervals to all fighting fronts. 
These priceless gems of reading 
add no weight to speak of to a 
man’s equipment—but add im- 
measurably to his entertainment 
—when reading is needed most. 


The Post goes to fighting fronts—out where reading is worth its weight in gold—and 
where, next to home, a man wants news of home more than anything else on earth. 


_TOMORROW-MILLIONS OF BUYING MEN 
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IpA Baitey ALLEN 
AND 


The World 
Homemakers 
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| Participating 
Sponsorship 


CHICAGO 
WGN 


50,000 WATTS 


MON thru FRI 


2:30—3 P.M. 


WRITE FOR FACTS 
Write or telephone WGN ...in NEW YORK, 
220E.42 St., Tel. MU 2-3033 ...In CHICAGO, 
44] North Michigan Ave., Tel. Superior 0100 


What is Labor’s Attitude Toward 


Advertising? Ad Men Seek Answer 


Coast advertising men, by across-the-table exchange of ideas with 


labor, seek to promote better labor-management understanding, 


AST spring Pacific Coast ad- 
vertising men decided that iabor 
‘ad a stake in advertising, and 
ought to know more about it. 

There was a feeling that labor con- 
sidered the advertising man a “stooge” 
for the employer. Since his principal 
job is to sell goods, create employment 
and labor benefits, he should under- 
stand that this is a technical business, 
without ideological angles. 

It was also felt that labor might 
not be awake to the importance of free 
enterprise. And it was believed that 
organized labor supported such Gov- 
ernment regulations as grade labeling 
—did not see its possible bad effects 
on sales, and therefore employment. 


Bulletins Pave the Way 


Getting acquainted was not easy, 
because both sides were jumpy at the 
outset. Plans for conferences at which 
labor leaders and advertising men 
could get together, get acquainted, dis- 
cuss problems across the board, had to 
be shelved. On both sides, there were 
strongly biased individuals. The apple- 
cart of harmony could be easily upset 
—at that stage it was a wheelbarrow. 
Ideas and problems therefore were 
sent around in the form of bulletins, 
to clarify the issues, and to pave the 
way for meetings. 

By the time the Pacific Advertising 
Association held its annual convention 
there was an understanding that made 
it possible for labor leaders to attend 
the convention, and to tell what they 
thought of advertising. The sharpest 
pro-employer charge brought against 
advertising men was a surprise. 

Workers strongly resent much of 
the current institutional advertising 
which highlights war production, be- 
cause it gives management all the 
credit for winning that battle single- 
handed. The wage-earner on the job 
knows a lot about production, how 
much toil and sweat go into the planes, 
tanks and guns. He admits that man- 
agement deserves a lot of credit for 
planning, scheduling and supervision. 
But he wants equal acclaim for his 
toil, loyalty and presenteeism. 

Labor has a great deal of respect for 
advertising as a force for guiding 
public opinion. When it is used to cre- 
ate good-will for a company, labor 


wants to be represented as well. 

The labor attitude toward grade 
labeling was also a surprise. Workers 
know that they make up a large part 
of the consuming public, at which ad- 
vertising is directed. As consumers, 
they want to be protected against 
adulteration and misrepresentation. 

They admit that advertising is nine- 
tenths truthful, but point to the 10% 
of misrepresentation which bothers 
advertising men themselves. Because 
advertising men are responsible for 
the preparation of this misleadin 
copy, they maintain that advertising 
men should take a stand against it, be 
strong enough to counsel their clients. 

Also, as misleading advertising 
hurts markets, and reduces sales and 
employment, they approve of Govern- 
ment regulation in business will not 
regulate itself. 

Labor not only believes in free en- 
terprise, but has its own broad con- 
ception of what free enterprise is. 
Freedom of competition is part of it. 
Freedom of speech, and assembly, and 
civil liberties generally, are part of it. 
Collective bargaining is part, of course. 
And taking the view that this, and all 
its other gains, are the result of battle, 
labor is always ready to battle again. 


Distrust Rosy Generalities 


Watching post-war planning, labor 
is distrustful of rosy generalities, and 
interested in practical projects. It feels 
that advertising men are doing prac- 
tical work, in their market analyses, 
surveys of consumer requirements and 
purchasing power, and advance plan- 
ning to facilitate the fastest possible 
reconversion and the largest volume of 
civilian products. 

With what they have learned of 
labor, Pacific Coast advertising men 
are turning to studies of labor publi- 
cations and their advertising, and the 
growing volume of general advertising 
now being done by labor organizations 
themselves. Labor promises to be 4 
highly desirable client! 

At bottom, labor and advertising 
want the same things—sales, produc- 
tion, jobs. Advertising is a tool for 
getting these desirables. Freed of 
emotion on both sides, labor and ad- 
vertising can work together—in fact, 
on these issues, they must. 
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fasts an enormous 8-foot grill is wheeled out into the center of a department. 


All about Mr. Swart—and His New 


Ideas for Feeding Factory Folk 


Industrial workers need to be fed fast—and fed well. Food Crafts, 
Inc., looked upon this problem and found in it a sales opportunity. 
Through ingenious devices like Betsy Ross flying kitchens, and 


R. Herman V. Swart, execu- 

tive vice-president, Industrial 

Food-Crafts, Inc., may well 

raise his eyebrows at the 
homemaker who finds the buying and 
planning for a single household’s 
daily menus a sizeable task. 

Mr. Swart and his firm have the 
tesponsibility of properly feeding over 
a quarter of a million war-workers in 
plants from coast to coast. Among the 
war plants serviced by Industrial 
Food-Crafts are the submarine yards 
in New London, Conn., Todd Ship- 
yards in Hoboken, General Motors 
Eastern Aircraft in Linden, N. J., the 
Boeing plant in Seattle and Fairchild’s 
plane factory in Burlington, N. C. 
For the employees of these and other 
plants scattered across the country, Mr. 
Swart and his associates must map out 
menus, prepare and serve well over 
200,000 meals per day. 

This, of course, entails such little 
items as buying meat by the ton—as 
otdering chefs to prepare 100 dozen 
ges for salad garnishes for just one 
day’s lunches. Mr. Swart is quite ac- 
customed to seeing 500 dozen dough- 
huts vanish at one meal and to seeing 
the daily quota of pies hit the 2,000 
mark, 


In planning menus, Mr. Swart and 
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through efficient organization, they serve 200,000 meals per day. 


his associates always consider the vari- 
ous tastes and appetites peculiar to 
certain sections of the country. For 
instance, Mr. Swart knows he can 
make New Englanders happy by serv- 
ing baked beans, brown bread, salt 
water fish (not fresh water fish) and 
clam chowder. Mid-westerners, he 
finds, have a preference for hearty 
food such as plenty of meat and pota- 
toes. Southerners, on the other hand, 
are exceptionally fond of hot breads, 
salt pork seasoning in vegetables, and 
very strong coffee. Perennial favorites 
the country over, however, are ham 
sandwiches, apple pie and ice cream. 

Mr. Swart’s firm is not only con- 
cerned in serving nutritious, palatable 
foods but also in seeing that employes 
have sufficient time to partake of them. 
One of the devices they have devel- 
oped for this purpose is the ‘Betsy 
Ross Pantry.” This is a portable can- 
teen which can be moved to any sec- 
tion of the plant or yard. In other 
words, this ‘flying kitchen’ goes to the 
worker rather than the worker going 
to the kitchen. 

It has proved highly popular, espe- 
cially in plants where the location of 
the dining room or cafeteria caused 
too much loss of time going to and 


from lunch. It has enabled workers to | 


? 
JARO FABRY 
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“Since it’s so tough to get wait- 
ers nowadays, the management 
furnishes a copy of TRUE while 
you wait.” (One of the great 
family of Fawcett Publications.) 


DO YOU HAVE 
SALES COVERAGE 
IN MEXICO? 


If not perhaps we can help you 
take the fullest advantage of 
the rapidly growing market for 
your product in Mexico. Closer 
Inter-American Relation is de- 
veloping tremendous post-war 
potentials that our country- 
wide Mexican selling, distribut- 
ing and manufacturing organ- 
ization is already helping a 
large number of other well- 
known U. S. concerns to tap. 
Our proposition can be varied 
to suit your particular policy or 
needs. To suggest a personal 
discussion involves no obliga- 
tion—and may prove your per- 
fect answer for this portion of 
the American market. Write 
today. 


HOSDREG-MEXICO S. A. 


Che 


: Hosdreg Industries Incarpora ted 
‘ HUNTINGTON, |NDIANA 
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ALL through the trying years of Axis domination in Europe a tiny stronghold of 
Democracy has stood steadfast and alone, defying every effort of the Nazi tidal 
wave to engulf it. Unshaken by years of war and “round-the-calendar” bombings, 
Partisan-controlled Jugoslavia has succeeded in surviving where larger and infinitely 
stronger nations have failed. 

To bring the story of Jugoslavia’s indomitable will-to-survive to CLICK’s more- 
than-a-million readers, the editors called upon Dan De Luce, ace correspondent of 
the Associated Press and the first English-speaking newsman to be permitted inside 
Partisan lines since the German invasion began in 1941. 

De Luce’s story appears in the October issue. And in the same magazine, 
General Frank T. Hines, U. §. Administrator of Veterans Affairs, reports to CLICK 
readers on the G.I. Bill of Rights, Number One postwar concern of the nation. 

And so CLICK continues to pursue its policy of providing authentic, first-hand 
coverage of the major interests of its readers, ranging all the way from the interna- 
tional military problems of today to our own social, economic and political problems 


CLICK 
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obtain lunches without fighting 
through crowds or without tedious 
waiting in line. In some plants where 
workers take only thirty minutes for 
lunch and 10 minutes for recess the 
“Betsy Ross Pantry’ has proved little 
less than a godsend. 

In addition, Mr. Swart has been 
conducting a kind of one-man cam- 
paign to encourage workers—and 
especially women—to eat heartier 
breakfasts. There is a tendency among 
them to partake of only a cup of coffee 
or to pass up breakfast entirely in 
order to get to work on time. Nutti- 
tion authorities have long pointed out 
the cost in lost energy and morale 
through such a practice. Mr. Swart and 
his company, however, have been suc- 
cessfully coaxing war-workers to eat 
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CLASS 


N the prize ring it is 

considered unwise for 

a fighter to step out of 
his class. 


»* 


It is, however, a tribute 
to his “class” as a fight- 
er when he gives weight 
to an opponent and still 
wins the decision. 


The linage leadership 
of The Herald- Traveler 
is not confined to 
Boston, but embraces, 
challenges, and fre- 
quently leads every 
newspaper and tabloid 
published in the four 
major cities of America. 


Always First in Boston 
Often First in America 


HERALD-TRAVELER 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ss 
George A. McDev ‘tt Co. 


National Representatives 
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A feature of the industrial feeding 
system operated by Internatjonal Food- 
Crafts is this Betsy Ross portable pantry. 
This one is being swung by a crane into 
the Electric Boat Co. yards, New London. 


nourishing breakfasts by setting out 
particularly attractive morning repasts. 

In Eastern Aircraft, for example, 
an enormous 8-foot grill is wheeled 
right out into the center of a depart- 
ment and the men and women can 
actually watch tempting hot cakes and 
fried eggs being prepared. 

Mr. Swart knows what his friends 
the war-workers (thousands of them 
know him as ‘Pop’) shy away from 
and what they really go for. For in- 
stance, he sees to it that sandwiches 
are filled right out to the four edges 
of the bread. He sees to it that pies 
are of the real home-made variety— 
not the fifty-per-carton synthetic vari- 
ety. Another thing—he insists that hot 
dishes be served 4ot—that cold dishes 
be served really chilled. And variety 
is an absolute must of all Industrial 
Food-Craft’s menus. 


Good Food Does Good Work 


Today most war-plant managers 
realize that nutritious food, quickly 
accessible is essential to: 


1. Workers’ health 
2. Keeping production up to sched- 


3. Cutting errors and accidents 

4. Less absenteeism 

5. Keeping morale high 

The importance of proper nutrition 
for war workers is revealed in these 
significant figures released by the War 
Food Administration: In 5,000 plants 
totaling 5 million employes (or about 
half the country’s war workers) the 
absenteeism rate was 6.6% during the 
first three months of 1944. Demon- 
strating the value of in-plant feeding 
—one of these plants with 1,200 
workers (the absenteeism rate of 
which was 6.6%) installed in-plant 
feeding whereupon the rate of absen- 
teeism rapidly dropped to 4%. The 
management readily attibuted this de- 
crease in absenteeism to improved 


feeding facilities inasmuch as no other 
changes were introduced during the 
period. 

Another plant adopted the practice 
of encouraging employes to have a 
bottle of milk during a -five-minute 
recess. Result: there was a 30% drop 
in accidents (which mainly occur be- 
cause of fatigue)—and a marked in- 
crease in production. 

Industrial Food-Crafts, Inc., are 
proud that they have contributed in 
some measure to the following find- 
ings: proper industrial feeding helps 
cut accidents 30%; enables plants to 
increase production 4%; decreases 
errors in most East Coast plants 8%. 
In some West Coast plants production 
increased 10% after cafeterias were 
installed. 
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Have YOU 
—— read —— 
GAGGED 
& 
BOUND 


Contains the best gags from T. 
Harry Thompson’s “Scratch 


Pad” over a nine-year period. 


75c a copy—from 


Sales Management 
286 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


ONE REASON WHY 
“No Burton Browne 
client has a com- 
petitor with better 
advertising.” 


MIKE DOYLE... ‘& 

Production Manager, A 

miracle man. No matter how large 

or tough the job, Mike does it well 
. with equanimity and dispatch. 


BURTON BROWNE 


ADVERTISING 


150 E. SUPERIOR ST. 
CHICAGO + DEL. 3800 
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When goods are released in tomorrow’s free markets, 
the advertiser will find far more self-reliant, dis- 
criminating, market-wise women shoppers than ever 
before... women who under today’s restricted 
buying conditions have learned, the hard way, the 
value of getting value. 


They shop under conditions which have taught 
them to appreciate, as never before, the importance 
of the trade mark as a gauge of value. The advertised 
brand stands out as a beacon of quality amongst 
the mavericks that shoppers have learned, by sad 
experience, to avoid. 


This is making a different woman for tomorrow’s 
sales markets—a woman who will, more than ever, 
shop from the advertising in the pages of her 
favorite magazines. 


Magazines are trade marked merchandise...the 
same as other basic goods. In 194X the magazines 


THE AMERICAN 
YOUNG WOMAN 


that have stood the newsstand test of time... will 
be in a position to help advertisers. 


* * * * 


These are FACTS... IDEAL WOMEN’S GROUP 
has grown more than 6-fold in six years... Not 
an overnight wonder... but a growth that was 
amazing before the war and still continues to be 
so...99.7% newsstand circulation... All based 
upon the vitality of the Ideal Publishing formula. 


Every month more than 1,500,000 young women 
in the pay-envelope field buy the magazines com- 
prising IDEAL WOMEN’S GROUP .. Mothers, 
Wives, Home-makers, who will desire the wares of 
advertisers in 194X...THEY are planning their 
shopping TODAY from the pages of their FAVOR- 
ITE magazine. Tomorrow they will buy, plenty! 


Cultivate them NOW! 


THE 10EAL WOMENS GROUP 


The Pay-Envelope Class Magazines 


NEW YORK'2*<1.2ittsticg Corp, 295 Madison Ave. AIA AR 
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Idea! Publishing Corp., 360 No. Michigan Ave. LOS ANGELE eg ye & Sonor, 2 bt St. 
os Angeles 13, Cal.—Mutva 


Chicago I, Ill. —State 5582 


BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND 


crop veport on... 


acres in the air 


Get the gleam in this farmer’s eye...the happy mixture of pride and awe. 


He is a sales cultivator; an advertiser who began, four years ago, trans- 
planting his crops to network radio acreage. He has just reckoned up the 
yield of his fields during this period. Hence his pleased expression. 


Prior to 1940, his harvests were only so-so. Up one year; down the next. 
Then he sampled the soil of network radio. Every year since, he has pros- 


pered mightily. By 1943, his sales had risen 324%; profits were up 775%! 
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Over all, he’s been sowing lots more seed every year, with more and more 
and MORE of it in radio—and every network penny of it in MUTUAL. First 


a small hookup, then more and more and MORE stations. Up to 182 today. 


And here, in tabular form, are the reasons for that pleased gleam in his 


eye. (All four years showed gains, and 1944 is producing even better). 


1940 1943 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING ss : $388,000 / $892,000 
PERCENT IN MUTUAL _ 7 39m : 65% 
NUMBER OF STATIONS | ; 10 : 178 
NET SALES : $991,000 | $4,206,000 
NET PROFIT (before tax) $209,000 : $1,831,000 
HOOPERATINGS (same cialis : | 4.4 1 | 10.3 


*# including non-MUTUAL spot campaigns in two cities in 1940; the entire radio dollar has been devoted to MUTUAL since 1942 
= <engore: 
We’re withholding this man’s name at his request. But we can tell you this: 


9 he’s not really a farmer (except in the sense of raising profitable sales); he’s 
not a war baby (no war contracts, and a scant tenth of his goods go over- 
seas); he’s not unlike other MUTUAL clients who have found “the more 


MUTUAL, the more sales” (you should see the happy glint in their eyes, too)! 


There’s more to this story than fits this space. The rest of the facts would 
fill a book. So we’re filling such a book now. Watch for it— and learn what 


you can raise from MUTUAL’S air acres. 


This ...1s MUTUAL 
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« « « New found farm profit is unlimited 


water for livestock! . . . Milk cows drink 18% more, give 3.5% 


more milk, and amazingly—io0.5% more butter fat, according to 

recent tests at Ames... Hogs fatten faster, hens are healthier, eggs 

up, broilers earlier to market... A pump, tank, troughs, heaters, 
thermostats and a few hundred feet of portable pipe... end one 

of the worst chores, save backbreaking hours each day, add extra 

profit . . . stand high on the farmers’ want list when priorities permit! 

«++ Significant symptom is water supply of the deferred farm demand 

for equipment, machinery, appliances... vast ready market for industry’s 

new productivity—and alert sales managers! ... Five years of good crops 

and prices have reduced debts, stepped up savings and credit . . . The last 
two decades of agricultural revolution have improved, diversified production, 
insured so many sources of cash sales . ... that successful farmers have more 
net income over expense than any urban group, represent the best “‘class” market 
in the word today! . « « Serving 42% of the farmers in the thirteen Heart states, 
New York and Pennsylvania . . . SuccessFuL FARMING is a direct, effective—and 
economical approach to farmers with the best land, best brains, largest 
investment, best cash incomes in the United States... medium toa 

major market that cannot longer be ignored by informed 

national advertisers! ... Data? Plenty! Any office 

. « » SUCCESSFUL Farminc, Des Moines, 

New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 

San Francisco, Los 


Angeles 
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Another Bow, Mr. Terhune! 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Your story on George Terhune’s 50th 
Anniversary as an Ingersoll salesman was 
of great interest to me. 

To us who formerly worked for Inger- 
soll, I think I can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that George was an inspiration 
to us all. 

Many were the times when acting in the 
capacity of sales manager and some particu- 
larly tough situations arose, I often said 
that I wished I possessed the enthusiasm, 
youth, and vigor of George Terhune. Al- 
though he is probably thirty years my 
senior, his agility.both mentally and physi- 
cally has caused me, on many occasions, to 
return to a hotel at night after having 
worked with him all day, ready for bed. 
George on the other hand, was always ready 
for a game of pool in the evening, regard- 
less. 

American business could do with a few 
more George Terhune’s! I am certainly 
glad that your magazine paid tribute to him 
on his 50th anniversary with Ingersoll . . . 

ROBERT G. BROWN 
President 

Rolls Razer, Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 


(See ‘50 Years a Salesman, He Has Sold 
40,000,000 Ingersoll Watches!" SM, Au- 
gust 15—THE Eprrors.) 


SM Turns the Other Cheek 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Inasmuch as your editors admitted attacks 
by Gremlins in the May -10th issue of your 
publication, perhaps it is not amiss for 
me to bring to their attention, an additional 
discrepancy. 

The Per Capita Effective Buying Income 

shown on page 82 for Honolulu, T. H., is 
way off. With a population of 228,000 and 
total Effective Buying Income of $493,- 
782,000, I arrive at a figure of $2,166— 
a far cry from $940. 
_ Actually, according to OCD registration 
hgures, Honolulu City has within its corpo- 
rate limits a population of 235,090 as of 
December 1943. These figures omit those 
iN institutions, civilian employes of the 
Army and Navy and members of the Armed 
Forces, as shown on the sheet. 


FRED W. MAYER 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A. 


(Our apologies, Mr. Mayer, to you and 
to all of our other good friends in Hono- 
lulu, You are right in stating that the per 
capita Effective Buying Income is $2,166 
instead of the $940 which was published 
in the summary table on’ page 82. The 
Hawaiian figures on page 278 are correct 
as they stand, except for the slight increase 
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in population shown by a registration tabu- 
lation not available when the Survey went 
to press —THE EpiTors). 


Let’s Have More Good-will 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


How about an article on demonstrating 
appreciation? Appreciation of orders and 
patronage is at an all-time low, I’m sorry 
to say. We want to be the exception—hence 
are doubling efforts along these lines. We 
are attaching just one letter we use in one 
division of our business 


CARL WOLLNER 
President 
Panther Oil & Grease Mfg. Co. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
The letter: 
Dear Mr. Jones: 

Thank you for your Order. It’s being 
given our best service and attention. 

Even though we are operating at full 
capacity—even though our present volume 
of business is straining our production fa- 
cilities to the limit—nevertheless, your Or- 
der looks just as good to us as it would 
have looked back in 1932 or 1933 during 
the depths of depression. 

Hence, I'm taking time out today to tell 
you so. During these days of intense con- 
gestion caused by the war, too many of us 
are likely to forget the little courtesies that 
go to make business so much more pleasant. 
Here at Pantherville, we like to feel that 
the folks with whom we do business are our 
Friends. And your Friendship and Good- 
will will mean far more to us these days 
than any Order possibly could mean. 

Samuel Johnson once said, “To let 
Friendship die away by negligence and si- 
lence is certainly not wise.” 

So—we're acting on his advice and let- 
ting you know that we're mighty well 
pleased to have your Order. Not only for 
the sake of the Order itself—but mainly 
for the sake of your Friendship, which we'd 
like awfully well to keep permanently. 

If, due to the feverish pace of doing 
business nowadays, we should happen to 
slip up and fail to give you good service 
in every respect, please don't hesitate to 
let us know and to give us a chance to 
make amends. 

More than ever, now, we want your 
Good-will—for mutual benefit in the fu- 
ture. So—thank you again for allowing us 
to be of service to you—and we hope very 
much that you'll also allow us to be— 
permanently 

Your Texas Friends in Fort Worth, 
A. B. CANNING 
Vice-President 
Panther Oil & Grease Mfg. Co. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


P. S. I'm sending you one of our small 
full-color world globes. 
you'll find it as handy and convenient as 


Certainly hope 


Did you know... 


_...that the Food Processing Industry 
| is First in number of establishments 


among all American industries? First 
in cost of materials and contract 
work? First in value of products? 
First in expenditures for plant and 
equipment? First in value added by 
manufacture? First in number ot 
electric motors? First in number ot 
persons employed? Second in wages 
and salaries paid? 

You can reach the men who buy 
for this vast industry through adver- 


tising in Food Industries. 


* 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


WHERE Selling 


COPY COMES FROM 


®@ The prospect of getting to work on 
business here at home is getting closer. 
Have you products to be sold to the 
process industries? Have you devel- 
oped new uses for old ones? Where, 
when and how are they to be sold? 

Not for a decade has there been more 
attention paid to market studies. In the 
depression they paid off in finding ways 
to promote products at a profit. Now, 
the uncertainties of a future peacetime 
economy again demand all available 
market facts. 

Following this, advertising has its 
most important job to do. This will be 
selling copy to increase salesmen’s pro- 
ductive time and it will be written from 
first-hand field information. That is the 


| only place selling copy comes from. 


Write for the Industrial Marketing 
Check Chart —a guide for needed 
market studies, and the source of copy 
that sells, 


CHEMICAL 
& METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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It has taken the war to reveal to 
the general public the importance 
of the “Sc. Q.” men. 


These are the men with the scientific 
form of intelligence quotient. 
America’s vast wat-production pro- 
gram is absolutely dependent upon 
these men who can make things and 
make things work. Also, the opera- 
tion of intricate weapons demands 
them. 


The Army and Navy discover the 
“Sc. Q.” men among selectees by 
using psychological tests. It has been 
found that what a man reads is one 
of the important clues to his talent, 
bent or aptitude. 


Here is a fact of profound signifi- 
cance for advertisers. The man 
whose talent is for dealing with 
people, the “good mixer” type, pre- 
fers the popular type of magazine. 
The bookish fellow, the school 
teacher, goes for the “highbrow” 


Wartime aptitude tests have a lesson for the advertiser 


type of publication and reading. 


The mechanically-inquisitive type of 
man, on the other hand, looks to 
POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly and 
other magazines in that field for 
news of the latest developments in 
science and industry. 


For over seventy years, we of 
POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly 
have served a growing army of 
these mechanically-inquisitive men. 
They number more than 700,000 
- +. aM active, responsive audience 
held together by one of the most 
versatile, vitally-alive editorial jobs 
in all magazine-publishing history. 


These “Sc. Q.” men are the pace- 
makers. They are the producers of 
new things . . . weapons today... 
radios, automobiles, washing ma- 
chines, and electronic wonders 
tomorrow. 


Likewise, they are first to buy new 


devices. Surveys prove conclusively 
that POPULAR SCIENCE families 
rank considerably higher than others 
in ownership of all kinds of me- 
chanical appliances. 


Sample them first. If you make 
a mechanical product, the man with 
the high scientific quotient is your 
best prospect. With his enthusiasm 
for the new, he is not only first to 
own, but he becomes a “salesman” 
for any new product of which he 
approves. Here is a whole army of 
these men . . . 700,000 strong . . . 
who will act as a spearhead of in- 
fluence with friends and neighbors 
to gain acceptance for that new 
product of yours. 


Figure on this important audience, 
now and postwar. You can reach 
this group of 700,000 pacemakers as 
a unit only through the pages of 
POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly. 
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a 
haya DR. HENRY C. LINK 


noted psychologist and vice-president of The 
y Psychological Corporation, New York City 


e “Reading is a clue to man’s aptitudes,” says Dr. ~ 
h Henry C. Link, the distinguished psychologist 
ft whose books “The Rediscovery of Man” and ‘The 
n Return to Religion” have sold over half a million 
0 copies. ‘“The mechanically-inquisitive group looks 
9 to POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly and other 
- magazines in its field for the latest developments 
f in science and industry,” says Dr. Link. 
1- , 
rs 
Spearhead for Post-War Markets 
e, 
. THE NEWS PICTURE MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
of 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e CLEVELAND + DETROIT « SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES 
_ , —_ 
; 
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we have in following the course of today’s 
global warfare. 

(To Panther, an orchid for a forward-look- 
ing policy, a good letter—THE EpiTors.) 


It’s What You Can Do 


Mr. Sidney Edlund 
c/o SALES MANAGEMENT 
Dear Sidney: 

Have just returned from an up-state trip 
where I read your SALES MANAGEMENT 
article, “You Can Sell Yourself into a Big- 
ger Job!"’ It is a splendid article. Having 
spent years in building organizations and 
engaging men, I have a keen sense of ap- 
preciation of an article such as yours. 

One thing that struck me particularly 
was this sentence: “People evaluate their 
abilities by what they. have done previously, 
rather than by what they can do, etc.” It 
is so true. So many men come in and give 
me their business history, and even though 
I tell them of the requirements of the job 
I have, they fall back on their history 
rather than on tying in their experience to 
the job at hand. 

To digress for a moment, when I sell 
my own experience, which I have to do, I 
always tie myself to the problem that the 
client has to solve, and then fit my business 
history and experience. I have to sell my- 
self every day, all day, and have for 20 
years at this consulting work. I really 
haven't found it difficult, because I follow, 
frankly, the sensible statement that you 
wrote for SM. 

I do hope that those who read your 
article will let it sink in deeply. It is so 
seldom that one finds a man looking for 


a job who really knows how to sell him- 
self. I know there are a lot of reasons, 
etc., that would be a mile long, but the 
net of it is that they don’t know. 
HARRY W. ALEXANDER 
Business Counsel . . . Marketing 
New York, N. Y. 
(See SM July 15, 1944.—TueE Epirors.) 


Message from a Fighter 


The following letter from Lieut. John 
Byron Colby was received by his father, 
Lester B. Colby, associate editor of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. We thought our readers 
would be interested: 


Dear Dad: 


A broken toe! That’s what I ended up 
with in Normandy! All told, I was in that 
God-forsaken peninsula from June 8 to 
July 7, under fire for 25 days. I came 
through in good physical and mental shape, 
but I still can’t sleep. 

When I walked onto the beach I never 
thought I'd walk off. A broken metatarsal 
bone that I got on June 12 finally slowed 
me down to a crawl on July 5 and on the 
night of the 8th I landed on England once 
more. 

In two weeks I should be able to go back. 
In the meantime, I'm enjoying the luxuries 
as much as possible. Baths, shaving, eating 
decent food—simple, but real blessings. 
The beds are swell here, but there are too 
many memories that are too fresh in my 
mind to let me sleep. 

You can get more news from the papers 
than I can tell you. Besides I’m not per- 
mitted to say much. I believe I can say 


that the 90th was one of the first to land 
and we fought well and bitterly. 

I've killed my German, two of them, ip 
fact. We took prisoners. But, Dad, the 
German is a bitter, bloody fighter. It is my 
belief that you folks at home must not be 
over-optimistic. We have lost men and 
material, and it must be replaced. 

The youth and laughter that was lost ip 
France will be harder to rebuild than the 
guns and tanks. 

The effort it takes to gain and hold 4 
square mile of France is unbelievable. You 
folks must make a similar effort or the cost 
will mount. Money means nothing, liter. 
ally. Life and limb are the measure to 
reckon by. 

Each bomb, each plane, means another 
American who will live and another Ger. 
man who will die. 

Post-war planning? The soldier only 
plans to go home. That is the ultimate he 
dares to dream of. 

Disposition of the enemy? It must be a 
cold and cruel decision to never again let 
him cause a war. 

Extermination of the Nazis will not be 
enough. The cause of Naziism and the 
creed of lebensraum must be destroyed. Not 
by humane methods—they can’t understand 
that. They understand only the rifle butt 
and an epithet. 

For our sake, and yours, don’t be fooled 
again by the Germans. 

You can get into print, Dad. Start tell. 
ing John Citizen these things—somehow. 
I have to go back to France soon. I don't 
want to—but Winchell’s prophecy seems to 
be falling short. 

Love, 
Byron. 


A WOSE 
FOR WEWS/ 


TAR-TIMES 


OWNERS & OPERATORS OF KXOK - 630 ON YOUR DIAL 


“his 24-sheet poster cleverly uses the big-billed Toucan to illustrate its brief but meaningful 


copy point ... and follows the general trend of a lighter treatment in both illustration and copy 


posted recently for the St. Louis Star-Times. 


“These posters, appearing on outdoor boards in high traffic areas throughout Metropolitan 


St. Louis (Mo.), set a style, a pace, a greater impact value that is reflected in the many and varied 


types of local and national promotions that consistently sell the St. Louis Star-Times throughout 


the St. Louis area. 
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Designing to Sell 


(Captions read clockwise) 


MULTIPLE SToRAGE COMPARTMENTS: One doesn’t have to remove 
a dozen hand-chilling packages to get at a desired food in the 
new Quicfrez No. 1544. Six separate interior compartments per- 
mit the storage of each class of food. This farm or home freezer 
has been developed by Sanitary Refrigerator Co., Fond du Lac. 


As Eastty Appuiep As A Lipstick: No brush is required with the 
Clairol Maseara Stick. Mascara is applied directly to the brows 
and eye lashes. Comb-like ridges run along the side of the stick 
so the lashes may be coated evenly. Comes in plastic case that 
flips open at a touch. Product of Clairol, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


“EicHt Feature” BittFrotp: One of the new “Director” models 
now being produced by Amity Leather Products Co., West Bend, 
Wis. Special features include secret currency compartment, spare 
key pockets and sliding card and car registration compartment. 


SuicHtLY Dirrerent Irons: The automatic irons which are to be 
manufactured by General Electric Co., under recent OPA and 
WPB rulings, will be similar to the pre-war irons produced by 
General Electric with only minor changes in the external finish. 


New Hri-Lirr Prane Loaper: Unit shown was built for United 
Airlines by The Heil Co., Milwaukee, and can lift three tons of 
express to cargo door level. It's equipped with ramp for 
smoother taking on or discharging @f cargo. The hydraulic lift- 
ing mechanism is controlled from either truck cab or body. 


Your family—and people like you—are our strength. 
You get along well in the world—and so does the 
Missus! One reason is, you both know the importance 
of being well-informed. Sense the importance of the 
impartiality you find in Newsweek. Value its para- 


graphs of significance, so carefully differentiated 


from the news. 


As a group, you and your friends look well 
ahead—sometimes aided, we hope, by the re- 
markably accurate forecasts of NEWSWEEK'S 
Periscope. Accustomed to weighing opinions 
carefully, you naturally respect the considered 
judgments of the experts whose signed col- 


umns you follow in NEWSWEEK. 


All in all, you are America’s Significant 


People.* Some 45% of you have already 


am 


achieved executive posts. And all of 
you enjoy incomes well above the aver- 
age. In addition, you are probably the 
most “mentally acquisitive” group to be 
found today. Your eager interest in the 
new, your constant raising of your goals — 
both mental and material—are reflected 
in our six year circulation zoom of 78%, 
and a jump in advertising revenue 
(among all general magazines) from 22nd 
to 5th place! 


THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 


FOR SIGNIFICANT 


PEOPLE 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS 
AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
[92] 
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* WHAT THE SIGNIFICANT PEOPLE 
BRING TO NEWSWEEK 
A home ownership of 62.7% 
© 
A prewaremployment of servants by 85.3% 
+ 


A 45.2% listing as executives in business 
and industry ° 


An average annual payment of insurance 


And a host of other “Well above average” 
with you in detail. I 
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premiums of $619.84 The 
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indices which we would like to discuss I fithe 
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HEN Johnny comes march- 
ing home again, is he going 
to march right back to his 


old job in the sales depart- 
ment ? 

A. G. (Chick) Philips, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, Allied Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, hopes so, and he is do- 
ing something about it. He wants 
every employe who left for the Armed 
Services to return to his old job, or a 
better one, and is following a definite 
program designed to bring his former 
salesmen back to the company. He has 
also figured out what to do when 
G.I.’s start crowding his office after 
Armistice Day. 

Allied Mills makes commercial feed 
for poultry and livestock in eleven 
plants blanketing the United States 
east of the Rocky mountains. The com- 
pany’s trade names, Wayne and Amco, 
are well known among farmers whose 
wartime performance in producing 
ifood is no less phenomenal than that 
of the factories in producing arms. 


Feed Salesmen Are Versatile 


Contrary to popular opinion, a good 
feed salesman must be one of the most 
skilled and best informed members 
of the selling profession. He must be a 
business counselor to his dealers, know 
sales promotion, advertising, and re- 
tail management. To the farmer con- 
sumer of his product, the feed sales- 
man is a combined county agent, vo-ag 
teacher and preventative-measure vet- 
erinarian. It takes a long time to train 
a salesman the Allied Mill's way. 
Some of the best trained men are in 
the Armed Forces, ranking from buck 
private to Colonel, with the vast ma- 
jority having earned commissions. 

“Our men in the service represent a 
highly-qualified segment of our group 
for after-war selling,” says Mr. Philips. 
“They have passed exacting physical 
sand mental tests. The Armed Forces 
have trained them in self-discipline, 
self-reliance, initiative and team-work. 
The war itself has taught them to 
place a common cause above self-in- 
terest. These men should come out of 
he war fundamentally better men 
han when they went into it.” 

Allied Mills has endeavored to keep 
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Allied Mills Sets Up Orientation 


Plan for Returning Servicemen 


Recognizing that the lads coming back from the battlefields will 
face a difficult period of readjustment to civilian life and civilian 
jobs, this Middle West firm will offer ex-salesmen vacations with 


pay, a period of practice selling, and a refresher sales course. 


in close touch with its men in service, 
to let them know that they are still 
a part of the family. Letters from 
servicemen to company employes are 
answered promptly and at length. 
Every executive from the company 
president, John B. DeHaven, down 
corresponds with several G.I.’s on a 
man-to-man basis, without the patron- 
izing boss-to-employe aspect. 


Ex-Salesmen Are Kept Posted 


The company publishes a monthly 
paper, The Allied Service Man, exclu- 
sively for its ex-salesmen in service. 
This little sheet keeps the servicemen 
informed about one another by pub- 
lishing condensations of their letters. 
Friends like Major Russell Lehe and 
Seaman Don Tawney, who used to 
work in adjoining territories, obtain 
the news of their buddies with a min- 
imum of letter writing. Latest devel- 
opments in the feed industry are also 
chronicled in capsule form. 

Since Wayne feed, a product of 
Allied Mills, was named after Major 
General Anthony Wayne, one of 
America’s outstanding military heroes, 
a short paragraph redolent of ‘Believe 
It or Not” is published in each issue 
about this ‘‘patren saint.’’ The sheet 
is filled out with good-natured banter, 
mostly directed at company officials 
well known to the servicemen. To keep 
the youthful viewpoint of our Armed 
Forces, the editing of The Allied Serv- 
ice Man has been assigned to a chum- 
my young man from the company’s 
advertising department named Dick 
Galley, who was prevented from serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces because of 
a bad ear. 

At Christmas time the serviceman 
is remembered with a holiday package 
plus a small cash bonus, the latter 
common to all company employes. 
These are sent in time to reach the 
men before the holidays. 

As a result of these projects, a re- 
cent informal survey indicated that all 
Allied Mills ex-salesmen, except one, 
expect to return to the company as 
soon as they are discharged. However, 
Mr. Philips is not counting on such 
unanimity among his servicemen. 

“It is reasonable to suppose,” he 


states, ‘that some of our boys will 
have developed new interests which 
will lead them into new fields. But a 
large majority, I predict, will return 
to us. My problem now is to make 
sure we give them the right kind of a 
break when they do return.” 

Mr. Philips shares the thinking of 
John B. DeHaven, president, that the 
veteran is entitled to a little more than 
his old job back. The returned service- 
man is also deserving of a full chance 
to make good on the job. 

Information from other commercial 
firms indicates that many discharged 
veterans are emotionally upset. In ad- 
dition, they have done a good job of 
forgetting what they spent years learn- 
ing in civilian life. The veteran’s 
Army or Navy training has been so 
thorough that it has almost crowded 
out the skills formerly used in making 
a living. These skills, fortunately, can 
be quickly restored. But to put a 
veteran back on his old job without 
first giving him a chance to revive his 
proficiency, is placing an unfair handi- 
cap upon him. He may depreciate him- 
self by looking stupid in front of his 
customers. The effect is bad on the 
customers and even worse on the sales- 
man himself. Current stories in the 
automobile industry tell of returned 
salesmen who have been broken thus. 


The Plan Is Flexible 


Allied Mills does not propose to 
undertake the entire responsibility for 
complete rehabilitation of its veterans. 
The company cannot perform the 
function of a psychological hospital. 
The man himself must attend to his 
own readjustment. The company’s plan 
is to give the veteran a good oppor- 
tunity to orient himself to civilian life; 
to fit himself for. productive and 
profitable work with the company. 
Employers must not coddle him to the 
point of destroying his self-sufficiency. 

The plan for reestablishing the 
veteran worked out by Mr. Philips and 
his associates is flexible enough to take 
care of the great difference in the situ- 
ation surrounding each discharged 
serviceman. Execution ot the plan has 
been assigned to district sales man- 
agers, with a few brief general princi- 
ples to be followed. 

First step in the plan is to ask each 
district sales manager to submit a defi- 
nite program for fitting servicemen 
back into his district territorial setup. 

To recoup the veteran’s selling 
skills and product information, dis- 
trict sales managers will apply the fol- 
lowing program: 

1. Insist that the veteran take from 
two weeks to a month for personal 
orientation (catch up on sleep, visit 
friends, get re-acquainted with his 
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SHRM AO ag A: 


THE PERSONNEL 
 \NSILUI 


Announces 


Nation-wide Aptitude 
Testing Service 


The vital need for choosing the right man for 
the right job today is recognized through- 
out the nation. Our offices in CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, DETROIT and LOS 
ANGELES are prepared to help you meet 
this problem scientifically. 

Any man worth hiring or worth keeping is 
worth testing. Only in this way can you avoid 
the mistakes of the past. Only in this way 
can you check measured abilities against 
your personal impressions before you train a 
new man, promote a good man or discharge 
one who is doing a poor job because he is 
in the wrong job. 

The scientifically controlled use of aptitude 
testing will enable you: to reduce turn-over, 
to upgrade present employees with unused 
abilities, to keep incompetent or incompatible 
men off your sales and supervisory staffs and 
to start with a clean slate when hiring or re- 
hiring men for postwar operation. 


w we bg 


T.P.l. pioneered modern commercial aptitude 
testing more than ten years ago and has 
shown the value of its methods in thousands 
of cases. Continuous research by Dr. Samuel 
N. Stevens, President of Grinnell College, 
and Dr. J. H. Hazlehurst, who helped to 
found the Institute, has resulted in constantly 
improved tests and testing techniques. A 
group of capable psychologists evaluate all 
individual tests. 


t.P.l. Policies «+++ 


e Tests must be valid and reliable, and based 
on accredited psychological procedure, 
for which norms have been established 
through detailed scientific evaluation and 
wide experience. 

e All clients should have free access to 
norms, validity and reliability scores. 

® All tests must be administered under super- 
vision ...in accordance with sound psy- 
chological procedure. 

® Detailed case histories are essential. Rec- 
ommendations as to job fitness are based 
on diagnostic integration of test findings 
and personal history factors. 


Please ask on your letterhead for 
Brochure No. 715, “The Use of Abil- 
ity and Aptitude Testing in Business.” 


GU THE PERSONNEL 


@ INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO. + 176W.AdamsSt. + Central 8869 
NEW YORK «+ 120 Liberty St. © Beekman 3-0162 
BOSTON « Chamber of C ce Bidg. « Hubbard 7198 
DETROIT 7 Basso Bidg. . Madison 6612 
LOS ANGELES . 707 S. Hill St. ¢ Tucker 5133 
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| upon to “‘visit’’ with his friends. 


| family). The company will approve | 


payment of two weeks’ salary, pending 
the veteran’s return to the job. This, 
together with his discharge bonus, 
will adequately finance his personal re- 
adjustment period. 

2. Instead of going directly to his 
old job, or one like it, ask the veteran 
to accompany each of two company 
salesmen for a period of two or three 
days. Let the veteran again get the 
“feel” of feed selling. At the same 
time, the veteran will study a special 
manual prepared by the company’s 
Training Division, designed to quickly 
restore product information he may 
have lost. 


A Self-Reliance Build-Up 


3. Having completed this week of 
riding with other salesmen, the veteran 
will be instructed to work one week 
of resale, calling for a dealer on farm 
feeders in a section where the veteran 
is unacquainted. The purpose of this 
resale among strangers is to help the 
veteran regain his lost knowledge of 
feeding practices quickly, which he 
cannot do in a territory where he is 
well acquainted and will feel called 


4. After intensive practice selling, 
the veteran will cover his old territory | 
with the man who has been working 
it during his absence. 

5. In groups of three to six, as soon 
as possible after their return, the 
veterans will be taken to company 
headquarters in Chicago for a two- or 
three-day conference. Here they will 
be given a review of what has hap- 
pened in the industry and in the com- 
pany while they were away. They will 
brush up on product information and 
selling techniques, renew acquaintance 
with company executives. 

Mr. Philips feels that such a pro- 
gram will pay big dividends in re- 
establishing a group of men with the 
personal qualities and training needed 
for a hard-hitting sales force required 
in the post-war era. 


MANUFACTURERS SALES | 
REPRESENTATIVE | 


For mechanical products. 12 years suc- 
cessful selling experience to national 
accounts—automotive and steel mill. 
Preferred territories, Central Ohio, 
Lower Michigan, Western Pennsylvania 
and Upper West Virginia. College 
graduate; age 40; married; aggressive. 
Will consider working with or for 
established sales representative. 


Box 2025, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave.. New York 16, N. Y. 


TAKE A TIP 
FROM TH 
ARMY .. 


. + « awards to em 
ployees for faith 
service may cur 
many of the supe, 
ficial — disturbance 
likely fo arise | 
present day labo 


Send for your copy of relations. Have ye 
“Employee Service jnvestigated 
Awar ystems", the | d 
new, intensive study of Planned — prograr 
executive opinion and for sustaining wo 
qoenene Page: —_ er morale by "ree 
e wa o improve he tgaae 3 , 
labor-management rela- O9Nizing” faitht 
tions. service? 


Whe Kobbins 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT DIVISION 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


MEU 


Modern Sales Portfolios 


STEBCO 


<< 


One of many types available for 
sales needs. Lightweight, compact, 
yet built for heavy duty. Write for 
booklet ‘‘Modern Presentation 
Equipment for the Sales Force’. 


STEIN BROS. 


Y Manus AM ing (2. 


231 S. Green St., Chicago 7, Ill 
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These diagrams represent possible positions of the front sight and bullseye 


as they appear through the rear sight of the rifle. Only one is correct... 


the position on the extreme left. 


To the marksman, aiming a 
rifle is so obvious that it doesn’t 
need explanation . . . To the novice 
on the range, under tension to make 
good, distracted by noise, rifle kick 
and instructions, the relationship of 
front sight, rear sight and bullseye 
are anything but obvious. A be- 
ginner often wasted his first fifty 
shots before he knew what to look 
for in his sights! 

A general responsible for the* 
training program had the idea that 
much of the problem could be 
solved before the soldier went to the 
firing range... Eventually, through 
channels, the idea reached Einson- 
Freeman. The Sighting Device 
shown here represents our solution. 

With this device the recruit who 
has never aimed a rifle knows what 
to look for before he goes to the 
range; can visualize all the wrong 
relationships between sights and 
target—as well as the correct one. 


After the Sighting Device was 


introduced, first scores showed an 
obvious improvement. Accuracy 
was developed in less time. The old 
American tradition of individual, 
accurate, and effective firing has 
been well sustained by the AUS. 
Millions of rounds of ammunition 


have been saved the taxpayers. 


Acroceruer Einson-Freeman 
has developed and produced more 
than a dozen functional training 
aids for both the Army and the 
Navy. These training aids simply 
involve getting a specific story 
across to a specific audience... 
added a valuable new chapter to 
Einson-Freeman’s long experience 
in visualizing and presenting prod- 
uct stories to the public, salesmen, 
distributors or workers. And from 
now on, Einson-Freeman can bring 
a lot more to the premium, display, 
packaging and the merchandising 
problems you bring to us. We wel- 


come inquiries, 


EINSON-FREEMAN C0O., isc. 


BULLS-EYE LITHOGRAPHERS 
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STARR & BORDEN AVENUES, LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


Gi) () G) 


SIGHTING DEVICE 


IN SIGHTING AND AIMING, THERE'S 
INO SUCH THING AS ALMOST RIGHT 


THIS +S THE REAR SIGHT 


THE SIGHT PICTURE IS EITHER 
100% RIGHT OR IT IS 100%, WRONG 


Accuracy is more important 
than speed ... don't squeeze the 
trigger until the sights are right 


pith thumb and fore- 

‘finger and move — 
tront sight into 
correct position 


Movable tabs inside stiff enclosure control visual images 
of front sight and target. Other vi has adjustable 
gauges for teaching windage and elevation. 


"It's all right papa. He's just 
felling me about Tacoma.... 
Washington's Second Market.” 


Covet 
. A 

SECOND MARKET 
The Tacoma News Trib- 
une is the only paper 
which 
Washington’s Second 
Market, delivering 73% 
daily coverage in Tacoma- 
Pierce County. The sec- 
ond Tacoma paper deliv- 
ers only 47%. The Seattle 
morning paper delivers 
8% and the Seattle eve- 
ning paper 4%. The 
Tacoma News Tribune is 
a “must buy” in Western 
Washington. Ask Loren- 
zen & Thompson! ~ 


effectively covers 
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And there’s plenty to tell—all of it 


important. 


For example: Sales Management’s May 
1944 Survey of Buying Power shows that 
Tacoma-Pierce County accounts for 
10.69% of Washington’s retail sales .. . 
13.11% of Washington’s effective buying 
income. That puts Tacoma-Pierce County 


second in the state in both classifications. 


The city of Tacoma itself — with 7.4% 
of Washington’s population — accounts 
for 9.32% of the state’s retail sales, 9.31% 
of the state’s effective buying income. 
Person for person, Tacoma is a richer 
market, of prime importance to the 


national advertiser. 


™Nows Tribune 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Coming Your Way 


«sss death by electrocution for the 
common housefly. According to the 
Detjen Corporation this may be 
achieved by their special door and 
window screens which are designed 
to carry enough electricity to knock 
insects galley-west. The current, how- 
ever, is so slight as to have no effect 
on humans or domestic pets. Electric 
Fly Control is already finding a mar- 
ket with dairy and poultry farms, food 
packers, hospitals and institutions, 
Detjen also offers the Electric Fly trap 
—chiefly for such places as open 
weighing and loading platforms. 


ssssthe end of clothes pressing 
looms as a possibility with the expect- 
ed development of certain plastic fibre 
cloths. Thomas R. Smith, Chief En- 
gineer of Research and Development, 
Maytag Co., predicts that suits and 
clothes tailored from such fabrics 
could be taken out of washing ma- 
chines and worn without further dry- 
ing or ironing because the press would 
be already molded into the garments. 


««ssfor home and plant medicine 
chests Norwich Pharmacal Co. of- 
fers Zemacol, a soothing lotion for 
sufferers of sunburn, ivy and oak 
poisoning, athlete’s foot and eczema. 
It’s been likened to an invisible band- 


age. 


ssssUnited States Rubber com- 
pany’s new product, Nubun, is 4 
synthetic rubber latex insulation for 
power, lighting and communication 
cable. Will permit the design of new 
types of wire and cable with improved 
electrical and physical characteristics. 


sss2a non-wrinkling waterproof 
cement is The Carter's Ink Company 
newest baby. Called Carter's Su- 
perior Paper Cement, it is said to 
spread easily, will not cockle the pa- 
per and is movable. It rubs off around 
the mount while wet and cleans from 
the fingers easily. 


«sssfor confectioners, bakers 
and bottlers — a new sweetenet 
syrup made from wheat and being 
produced by General Foods Corp. It’s 
a sugar extender and its production 
will continue at least as long as the 
country experiences shortages in sugaf 
and corn syrup. 


sess provocative eyelids is the 
promise of Schiaparelli’s new Shock- 
ing Radiance Oil. Besides this special 
perfumed oil for the eyelids there's 
one, also, for the lips—and for the 
face—and for the entire all-over job. 
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Meet the by-products 
of sheep’s wool—and 
the new line of cos- 
metics being merchan- 
dissed by Botany 
Worsted Mills. A year 
of pre-testing preced- 
ed the launching of 
the present selling 
campaign — a cam- 
paign backed up by 
the right products and 
the prestige of an 
established name. 


N 1941 when salesmen for Botany 
Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., one 
of the largest woolen mills in the 
world, walked into key stores 
throughout the country and asked if 
they might show their samples, and 
then produced a kit of cosmetics— 
buyers and merchandise managers 
were somewhat startled. Fabric sales- 
men selling cosmetics—that was news. 
Startling on first thought—yes, but 
p when the Botany salesmen explained, 
pall agreed that it was quite logical. 
jToday Botany Lanolin Beauty Aids are 
psold in the best stores in most of the 
pkey cities in the country—despite war- 
stme conditions and in the face of 
pkeen competition. 
= Botany Worsted Mills is an Ameri- 
|can institution—more than half a 
mentury in existence—employing more 
phan 6,000 men and women—counting 
@'s annual volume in the millions— 
primarily concerned with the manu- 
#4cture of fine fabrics. 
It's all quite within reason for 
Potany to go in for cosmetics. Lanolin, 
BS its name suggests, is a fat derivative 
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How and Why Botany Worsted Mills 
Broke into the Cosmetics Field 


It all started with a surplus of lanolin. Now, three years later, 
a smartly designed line of Botany Beauty Aids is being sold by 
top flight department stores in most major cities. Distribution 


js selective, advertising is cooperative, and promotion is brisk. 


Based on an interview by A. B. Ecke with 


FRANK L. FOREMAN 


Sales Manager, Products Division, Botany Worsted Mills 
Passaic, N. J. 


of sheep’s wool. The oily protective 
substance naturally present in sheep's 
wool is partly removed before the 
fibers are used for the manufacture of 
fabrics. 

One of the major markets for lano- 
lin is in the cosmetic industry, where 
it is used as an emollient base for 
better type creams and lotions. Al- 
though the name is of more recent 
origin, lanolin itself has been known 
since the earliest periods in recorded 
history. In all probability, the oint- 
ments described in the Bible were de- 
rived from lanolin. 

In 1940 Botany found itself with a 
huge supply of lanolin available. In 
fact, Botany has been supplying this 
valuable ingredient, in its raw state, 
to manufacturers of cosmetics for a 
number of years. But what to do with 
the surplus? Why not make it into 
cosmetics? Botany decided to create 
lanolin cosmetics because they had a 
firm belief in and understanding of 
the enormous benefits of lanolin as a 
cosmetic ingredient. So they pro- 
ceeded to pioneer in the possibilities of 
lanolin as a true modern beauty aid, 
and to put glamor into the finished 
product. 

Chemists were called in, resulting 
in the production of five beauty aids: 

1. A Lanolin Triple Action Cream 


Beauty Bo-Peep has found her sheep. 
And now she keeps her skin aglow = 

With Canolin. sweet precious oil. bed 
Found only in shieeps wool youknow, =f” 


These lovely creams and lotions prove 
Balance'is the magic true 
ax and tone anc lubricate 


| bring new radiance to you | 


a 


3) 


‘ P 
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This “Bo-Peep” window display is typical of the cooperation Botany is getting from 
many key department stores throughout the country in promoting its cosmetics. 
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Closes Sept. 15th 


Briefalog your line in the 1945 
Electrical Buyers Reference to as- 
sure reaching those men who plan, 
specify, requisition electrical and 
allied products. Saves a costly 
catalog; usage proved. Ask nearest 
McGraw-Hill office about 1945 
edition closing Sept. 15th. 


They reach for 


A McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATION 


which has as much lanolin as it is 
practical to use and still have a soft, 
pliable cream which is easy and plea- 
sant to apply as a cleanser, lubricant, 
and protective powder base. (Retails 
at $1 and $1.75.) 

2. Botany Lanolin Formula 70, 
which retails for $1.25 and $2.00. Be- 
cause it contains more lanolin, it costs 
more to produce. Fine for extra dry 
skin and as a night cream. 


3. Botany Lanolin Lotion. The ap- 
peal of this is that the consumer uses 
less because it is so much richer, less 
“watery’’ than most other lotions. 
Only a few drops are needed. (Retails 
at $1.) 

4. Botany Lanolin Superfatted Soap 
which retails at 3 cakes for 50c. A fine, 
French-milled complexion soap. The 
fact that it is superfatted is a big 
selling point to women who are just 
being weaned back to soap and water 
for the face. 


5. Botany Pure Lanolin in tubes 
which retail at 25c each. 


After subjecting the new products 
to exhaustive tests by dermatologists, 
Botany executives presented them to 
the public through key stores over a 
wide area for over a year previous to 
launching a powerful campaign. Vari- 
ous appeals and types of approaches 


th In Grocery Advertising 
Among 106 Newspapers! 


Inland Press Association figures for 1943 show the Daily Pantagraph 
8th in volume of grocery lineage among 106 newspapers from 16 states. 


An active market in the purchasing of foodstuffs. 


...A wealthy market 


in the production of foodstuffs! Buying power and production power 
go together. In McLean County alone—(the Heart of Pantagraph Land) 
32 million dollars worth of foodstuffs are produced annually. 9,000 extra 
acres are being planted to meet 1944 food production goals. A rich 
market for today and tomorrow. The Daily Pantagraph—with 84% 
coverage of McLean County, 71% coverage of the Primary Trading 


market. 
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A RICH RESPONSIVE MARKET 


qrtadt aph 


IC ULTURAL AND 


Che Daily Pantagrap 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Zone—stands first (in fact, alone) in the coverage of this desirable / 


‘NDuUSTRIAL Wa be 


a 


' Established 1846 
Gilman, Nicoll G Ruthman, National Advertising Representatives 


New York e Boston e« 


f100} 


Philadelphia e 


Chicago ¢ San Francisco 


were tested to millions of women and 
the present campaign represents the 
combination of the outstanding best 
appeals. All the guess work has been 
taken out of the proposition, and ex. 
perienced cosmetic and soap manu. 
facturers now make these products fo; 
distribution by Botany. 

Botany management felt sure that 
they were starting with products that 
had no mistakes to live down—prod. 
ucts that give a woman everything she 
needs, with the minimum inventory 
for the retailer—products that are 
backed by a merchandising policy 
which fits into governmental policies, 

Frank L. Foreman, sales manager of 
the Products Division, went about 
launching his selling campaign con- 
fident that the products were right and 
were backed by the prestige of a great 
name. He adopted a bold policy. He 
did not add a new sales staff comprised 
of cosmetic specialists. The same 
Botany salesmen who sell Botany 
fabrics and Botany “No Dye Lot’ 
yarns sell the lanolin products. 


The No. 1 Problem 


No. 1 problem, therefore, Mr. 
Foreman says, was to sell Botany 
fabric salesmen on the idea of selling 
cosmetics. ‘“What—me, selling cos- 
metics!”” was the first reaction of 2 
number of the salesmen. ‘‘It is all very 
simple,” Mr. Foreman told his sales. 
men while out on a trip throughout 
the country. “Botany Lanolin Beauty 
Aids are backed by tradition, tested in 
action and now presented to you with 
glamor and power to sell.” Mr. Fore- 
man stressed to his men the wide ac- 
ceptance of the Botany name. “Not 
just another cosmetic line—Botany 
Lanolin Beauty Aids are distributed 
by the great Botany Worsted Mills 
which, half a century old, produce 
the raw lanolin of which these prod- 
ucts are made. 

“Botany competes with no other 
cosmetic line. Botany lanolin is unique. 
It is price-fixed. You will not find it 
fighting in cheap. special deals. Our 
merchandising policy is as pure as the 
ingredients in our Beauty Aids. Dont 
miss the profits and the prestige 
Botany Lanolin holds for you.” 

With that Botany salesmen were 
sold on selling cosmetics. They knew 
that the Botany name was not lightly 
loaned; that there’s probably not 4 
quality name better known to the 
women of America. They knew that 
this fame, won by more than 50 years 
devotion to quality, would nevet be 
applied to any product except the best 
in its field. That alone would help 
them to sell successfully the new lano- 
lin products. 

With the salesmen sold on the new 
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cosmetic line, Botany management pro- 
ceeded to furnish them with potent 
advertising and promotional aids with 
which to sell. Through Alfred J. 
Silberstein —- Bert Goldsmith, Inc., 
Botany’s advertising agency, the new 
roducts were backed up by an adver- 
tising campaign in Harper's Bazaar, 
Vogue, Mademoiselle, Glamour, You, 
Parent's Magazine, and The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


“Lamb’s Tale” 


One of the most impressive adver- 
tisements—and one which tied in in- 
terestingly with Botany fabrics and 
with Lord & Taylor, New York City 
—carried a picture of a beautiful girl 
sitting before her dressing table. The 
copy was titled “Lamb's Tale of 
Beauty” and then continued with: 

“Don’t let all those sheep you count 
before you go to sleep get away over 
the fence. Keep a few tethered (figur- 
atively!) to your dressing-table—for 
your complexion’s sake. 

“For sheep’s wool can do more than 
keep you warm—from sheep’s wool 
comes lanolin, the oil most closely 
parallel to the natural oil of our own 
skin. The oil to protect your beauty 
against the driving winter winds, the 
baking summer suns. 

“The Botany Worsted Mills, which 
have been spinning from the finest 
sheep's wool for over a century, are 
one of the great sources of lanolin. 
And now they are making their own 
Botany Lanolin skin preparations: two 
tich creams, a silky hand lotion—and 
a hell-for-lather soap. All packaged 
with rose sprigs like their famous wool 
challis—which makes this nightgown. 
Botany creams, lotion, soap; Botany 
wool challis: at Lord and Taylor.” 

An impressive spiral-bound presen- 

tation, 13” x 2014”, was prepared, 
glamorizing the new beauty aids. The 
color scheme is pink and blue, using 
the famous Botany rosebud classic pat- 
tern found in Botany certified fabrics. 
On the cover is the beautiful face of a 
girl in the center of the face of a clock. 
“Reading time—7 minutes. Volume 
and profits—Unlimited,” is the only 
copy on the cover. The contents of the 
inside pages tell the complete story 
of Botany Lanolin Beauty Aids in tele- 
gtaphic style. 
_ The presentation not only glamor- 
izes the products to the retail store 
cosmetics buyer, but it dramatizes the 
products for the Botany salesman be- 
fore it even reaches the retailer,” Mr. 
Foreman points out. 

Colors for the packages were chosen 
from nature’s own floral tints, and the 
packages themselves were selected by 
tesearch involving the choice of thou- 
sands of women. A boudoir look is 
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achieved by means of small flowers in 
lavender, yellow and green sprinkled 
on the bottle, jar and box top. The 
tube which contains the pure lanolin 
is kept simple in design with only the 
lavender imprinted label to identify 
it because it is more of a medicinal 
product than an actual cosmetic. 

None of the five products has a 
paper label; informative data are 
printed directly onto the container at 
the same time the flowers are applied. 
The jar caps are of metal of the same 
shade of lavender which predominates 
in the flowers. 

Botany Beauty Aids are admittedly 
merchandised only for the woman with 
a dry skin. This, however, does not 
limit the market because, according to 
Botany management, 85% of women 
either have, or think they have, a dry 


AIDS TO 


LOVELINESS 


You've tried this, and you've tried that, and stif your 
skin is bumpy and flaky and not-quite-glamorous? 
You've got what 85% of your sisters hove... dry,skin 
Now try Botany Lanolin Aids to Loveliness.:.and feet 
the diflerence! They're enormously rich in precious 
tanolin...a means of maintaining the oil balance 
sO essential to a lovely complexion. See the way your 
skin thirstily absorbs the smooth, fragrant creams and 
lotion...and be astonished to find that you can actu- 
ally wash your foce with the superfaited soap, with 
out drying after-effects! 


* * * 
BOTANY LANOLIN TRIPLE-ACTION CREAM. ©. $1 and $1.75 
BOTANY LAMOLIN FORMULA 70 $1.25 ant $2 
BOTANY LANGLIN SUPERFATIED SOAP... 3 cakex tor Se 
BOTAWY LAMOLIN LOTION = rien 
DEALER’S NAME 


One of the most potent selling aids for 
Botany cosmetics is cooperative adver- 
tising. This is one of the mats available 
to retailers for local newspaper use. 


skin. Botany superfatted lanolin soap 
is the one product the company recom- 
mends for the woman with an oily 
skin. 

Perhaps the most potent aid for sell- 
ing Botany cosmetics is a 13-week con- 
sistent cooperative advertising cam- 
paign. Botany signs a contract with 
retailers to this effect, and provides , 
attractive newspaper mats for the pur- 
pose. This cooperative advertising is in 
turn coupled with Botany’s national 
advertising in leading women’s maga- 
zines. 

Botany has many case histories to 
prove what consistent advertising is 
accomplishing for stores. For example, 
in Boston a leading department store 
had sold Botany products for three 
years, then ran the campaign. The re- 
sult for three months was a volume 
equal to 130% of the entire previous 
year. In Detroit a large department 
store sold Botany products for a few 
months prior to running the campaign. 
The result: Botany Lanolin Cosmetics 
are now one of the featured lines, A 
key southern store had carried Botany 
products for two years before running 
the campaign. Result: Its volume in a 
period of a few months was twice as 
large as the previous two years com- 
bined. Mr. Foreman points to many 
case histories similar to these, and they 
are coming in in increased numbers 
to Botany executives every day. 

Botany believes in plenty of pro- 
motional aids for retailers. They are 
provided with a display for reproduc- 
tions of magazine advertisements in 
full color; a Lucite plaque with 
“Botany Lanolin Cosmetics” in atten- 
tion-getting lettering on it; customer 
instruction folders, and attractive bill 
enclosures. 


A Quizzical Sales Manual 


A sales manual in the form of a 
quiz book is also prepared for store 
personnel. This contains questions 
salespeople may be asked about Botany 
Lanolin Cosmetics—and the answers 
salespeople should know. Such ques- 
tions as: What is lanolin? What is 
lanolin’s use? Is lanolin new? Why is 
lanolin desirable for cosmetics? What 
beauty claims can be made for lanolin? 
Is there a general acceptance, of lano- 
lin as a skin beautifier? These and 
many other questions are asked and 
carefully answered. 

Stores having radio programs are 
given specially prepared radio scripts. 
And right now Botany is planning to 
provide small records for transcription 
programs. These will go to stores that 
do not have regular commentators. 
Radio scripts’ are short and to the 
point. For example, the following is 
one of the favorite ones: 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 51 of a Series 


uty. 
cons gill CUP 


Does your letterhead 
say “SERVICE FIRST’? 


Serving our fighters everywhere—ashore, afloat, and 
aloft—Lily-Tulip cups and food containers have gone to war. 
In the war plants, Lily-Tulip makes service faster, quieter, 


easier, safer. No wonder it is rated a war essential. 


The Lily-Tulip letterhead on fine Strathmore paper is 
expressive of a company with a proud service record. Today, 
when lighter weight paper for your letterhead is a necessity 
under wartime restrictions, the quality of that paper is more 
important than ever. The Strathmore watermark is your 


assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE ¢:e:s: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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“You've tried this, and you've tried 
that, and still your skin is bumpy and 
flaky and not-quite-glamorous? You've 
got what 85% of your sisters have 
... dry skin. Now try Botany Lanolin 
Aids to loveliness . . . and feel the dif- 
ference! They're enormously rich in 
precious lanolin. . . and means of 
maintaining the oil balance so essential 
to a lovely complexion. See the way 
your skin thirstily absorbs the smooth, 
fragrant creams and lotion . . . and be 
astonished to find that you can actually 
wash your face with the superfatted 
soap, without drying after-effects! ...” 

Botany salesmen are equipped with 
a handsome black sample case, carry- 
ing all the Lanolin products, a com- 
plete set of promotional aids and te- 
productions of national advertisements. 
They are also provided with an album 
of photographs of window displays to 
show how stores throughout the coun- 
try are promoting Botany products. 

“We have demonstrated that a con- 
sistent advertising campaign well done, 
backed up by plenty of promotional 
material will sell Botany Lanolin Cos- 
metics for the stores,” Mr. Foreman 
points out. 

“Our salesmen sell without offering 
PM’s and without demonstrators. They 
sell on the strength of the fact that 
these products are sponsored, not by a 
cosmetic firm, but by a famous woolen 
manufacturer that aims to hit the same 
high standard in complexion aids as 
in the manufacture of woolens; and to 
keep the price ‘within reach of the 
average woman.” 


AS A SYMBOL OF APPRECIATION for mu- 
tually successful business relationships, 
the Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, has 
established an Honor Roll of Weather- 
head Jobbers—jobbers whose association 
with the company is of more than five 
years’ standing. Over 1,000 of the 1,800 
Weatherhead jobbers in this country and 
Canada are eligible—with half of these 
holding three times the five-year mint 
mum requirement. Here E. A. Dunlap 
(left), manager of Auto-Electric Service 
Co., Detroit, receives a 9-year member- 
ship award to the Honor Roll from L. Vi 
Landwerlen, who is salesman for the Job- 
bing Division of the Weatherhead Co. 
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must be taken is the development of 


Changing the Tax Laws a tax system that will stimulate and 


encourage high levels of production 


and consumption.” 


Is Your Business! Close to this same line of reason- 


ing, the Ruml-Sonne plan says: 
“We must prepare now. The first 


If we are to have maximum post-war employment, we must find a _goal of post-war planning should be 


better living through enough jobs and 


practical way to draw out risk capital. To achieve this end, our lasting jobs. All of us—business, la- 
present tax laws need drastic overhauling. Here a well-known tax bor and agriculture—agree that there 


must be adequate incentive: to encour- 


expert analyzes and compares two proposals which are now in age risk and responsibility; otherwise 


the limelight: the Ruml-Sonne Plan, and the Twin Cities Plan. 


dollars saved will not be dollars dared 
for backing new possibilities for new 
jobs opened by new ideas, nor will 


SF 3.8. LASSEA CC. Pi Ax the new ideas themselves be forth- 
coming.” 

The Twin Cities Plan originates 

N the tax front may be won counts for the universal prosperity we largely with representatives of so- 

or lost such vital objectives are now experiencing. called big business and banking. The 


as jobs for the deserving, 
prosperity for your business 
and decent security. 

You may not like to study economic 
and tax problems, but you must do 
so anyway. Taxes affect each of us too 
vitally to “let George do it” or even 
the experts. This is particularly true 
today when all serious students agree 
that our post-war salvation lies in cre- 
ating a business climate which insures 
the continuing of a high level of em- 
ployment. Obviously, that can only 
come with incentives to business. 


Big Things Ahead 


Many big things are in the air 
tight now which can set the pattern 
for the post-war period—your post- 
war situation—be you a- merchant or 
manufacturer, employer or employe. 
Several proposals designed to foster 
peacetime production, employment 
and sales have already been advanced. 

Take, for example, the new Ruml- 
Sonne plan, authored by “‘pay-as-you- 
go” Beardsley Ruml and H. Chr. 
Sonne via the National Planning As- 
sociation. Or The Twin Cities Plan, 
sponsored by business leaders in Min- 
hesota. 
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How many business men know 
more than superficially what these 
proposals contain, or how extensively 
they may affect the welfare of their 
own businesses? What have these 
plans in common? How do they differ 
from each other and from the con- 
‘tantly changing tax system under 
which you have been struggling? 

The late 1920’s, the whole of the 
1930's and the 1940’s to date have 
Not given us governmental tax policies 
Which make for post-war prosperity. 
This is not as debatable as eloquent 
Politicians, on both sides of the fence, 
may seek to have us believe. Most of 


us know only too well that war ac- 
——ee 
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That we must try something new Ruml-Sonne plan emerges under aus- 
no longer seems debatable. That the pices widely regarded as highly pro 
new tax policy should be based as far © New Deal. The common belief that 


as possible on experience rather than “all is not well as is” therefore be- 

theory, seems sensible. Fortifying this comes all the more significant and in- 

belief, The Twin Cities Plan says: creases the desirability of understand- 
“The national debt and other bur- ing both the Twin Cities and Ruml- 

dens growing out of the war will Sonne plans. 

be so heavy that to defray the neces- Let's take the Twin Cities Plan 

sary governmental expenses and to first. It boils down chiefly to: 

service that debt, a national income 

far in excess of any we have known Corporate Taxes— 40% on earn- 

in the years of peace will be neces- ings of over $50,000; graduated rates 


sary. Foremost among the steps that on earnings under $50,000. 


RCA “Miniature Stores”’ 
Feature Self-Selection 


RCA Victor gave dise dealers attending 
the recent Chicago convention of the 
National Association of Music Merchants 
an opportunity to re-arrange their own 
stores with minature blocks—full-scale 
replicas of Victor's newly developed 
self-selection merchandiser units. Here, 
on plotting paper, is a typical floor plan of a store fully equipped with these miniature 
fixtures. The “design-it-yourself” idea clicked, and dealers crowded the RCA booth 
in an attempt to work out special layouts for their specific space specifications, Each 
dealer took home a photograph of his new store plan. At right, A. U. Newman of the 
J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, points out to George Fearnaught, of Victor record head- 
quarters in Camden, a feature of the display which particularly caught his fancy. 
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Personal Income Taxes— Normal 
tax of 10% plus surtaxes ranging 
from 6% to 50%. The effective tax 
rates, including both normal and sur- 
taxes, represent substantial savings 
all along the line over the rates pro- 
vided in the revenue act of 1944. 
(see Table I, page 114). In addition, 
the individual will save having to pay 
on 40% of all income received in the 
form of dividends. But he must pay 
a new 5% retail sales tax—or else 
face higher surtax rates and lower 
exemptions. 


Taxes Abolished— Excess profits 


1 


These Two Progressive Papers Open 


THE GATEWAY TO THE 
enows JOHNSTOWN 


tax, capital stock tax and tax on inter- 
company dividends. 


Changes in Credits— _ Business 
given better break on carry-forward 
and carry-back of operating loss de- 
ductions and unused excess profits 
credits which survive repeal of the 
excess profits tax. 


Tax on Dividends— _ Individuals 
pay no tax on 40% of the dividends 
received by them. 


Retail Sales Tax—5% and with 


no exemptions. 


enn cm ee 


MARKET 


the 


Door to a Great Pennsylvania 
Trading Area 


With thorough coverage in this prosperous, steady 
market and unusually keen reader interest, the 
Johnstown Tribune (evening) and the Johnstown 
Democrat (morning) ... with a combined ABC cir- 
culation of 56,782 . . . are newspapers that defi- 
nitely create immediate sales and build prestige and 
good will in this great steel and coal center. 


CITY ZONE 


108,485 


HNSToOYW 


TRIBUNE + 


RETAIL TRADING ZONE 


345,869 


DEMOCRAT 


Excise Taxes— Retained at 1943 
levels. 

Capital Gains Tax—Provides for 
incidental changes favorable to both 
individuals and companies. 

Now let’s take the Ruml-Sonne 
plan, the principal highlights of 
which are: 


Corporate Taxes— Abolished, 
provided that measures are adopted 
to prevent the use of the corporate 
form as a device (a) to avoid pay. 
ment of individual income taxes, and 
(b) to secure undue tax advantages 
over partnerships and unincorporated 
businesses. A small franchise tax of 
5% on corporations income is in- 
cluded. 


Personal Income Taxes— Normal 
tax of 16% plus surtaxes ranging 
from 1% to 50%. The effective tax 
rates, including both normal and sur- 
taxes, are considerably lower than 
present rates. (See Table I, page 114) 


Taxes Abolished— Corporate in- 
come tax, excess profits tax, capital 
gains tax and tax on inter-company 


dividends. 


Excise Taxes— Retained only on 
tobacco, alcoholic beverages and gaso- 
line at approximately 1943 levels. 


Social Security— Financing revised 
to stop building up of reserves at 
times of under-employment. 


Tariffs— No increases. Gradual re- 
duction of tariffs and freer trade. 


Capital Gains Tax—Retained in its 
present form for the time being. 


How do these two plans, which 
are attracting so much attention, shape 
up as regards agreement? As I see tt, 
a comparison of the two indicates 
these important points: 


1. Both plans regard a high level of 
employment as the major objective. 


2. Twin Cities does not directly concern 
itself with price levels, while Ruml-Sonne 
holds elimination of corporate income tax 
will reduce price levels, hence widen con- 
sumption and thereby contribute to higher 
living standards and greater employment. 


3. Both plans stress the drawing out and 
putting to work of risk capital as a io 
mary requisite to attaining a high level 0 
post-war employment. 


4. Both plans make relatively light o 
“balancing the budget” or retiring of public 
debt during periods of substantial unem 
ployment, although both stress the impor 
tance of doing so whenever better than nor 
mal levels of employment are reached. 


= if 
5. Both undertake to eliminate so-called 


double. taxation; that is, the high taxing ot 
corporate earnings coupled with high taxt 


tion of the dividend income received bi F 
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individual stockholders from the earnings 
of the same companies. But this identical 
objective is attained by distinctly different 
methods. Twin Cities taxes the individual 
on only 60% of what he receives in the 
form of dividends. Ruml-Sonne eliminates 
the corporate income tax altogether (al- 
though leaving the so-called franchise tax 
which is in truth a 5% tax on corporate 
jncome). 


6. Both cut the surtax rates on individual 
incomes. 


7. Both premise their plans on a much 
higher level of national income than pre- 
vailed before the war: Twin Cities on 120 
billions and Ruml-Sonne on 140 billions. 
For 1929, the highest peacetime year, na- 
tional income stood at 83 billions. 


g. Both disregard, pro tempore at least, 
changes in estate and gift taxes, and seek 
no significant current change in tariff and 
miscellaneous revenues. 


9. Twin Cities counts on excise taxes 
producing 4 billions, whereas Ruml-Sonne 
counts on 1 billion less (1944 fiscal year 
yielded 4.4 billions) 


10. Twin Cities proposes a new retail 
sales tax of 5% to raise 1 billion, while 
Ruml-Sonne turns thumbs down on a sales 
tax. 


11. Twin Cities seeks 5 billion from 
corporate income with its 40% plan, while 
Ruml-Sonne with a 5% franchise on corpo- 
rations seeks only 1 billion from this 
source. 


12. Twin Cities seeks 5 billions from 
individual income taxes while Ruml-Sonne, 
relying on this as the principal source, 
wants 13 billions from individuals and ex- 
pects to get a part of it because of the 
increased business activity and increased 
personal income from dividends which will 
result from elimination of corporate income 
taxes. 


13. Twin Cities makes much of “carry 
overs,” “‘carry backs’’ and ‘“‘loss credits” 
to make good years (including war years) 
give tax help to corporations in their bad 
years, while Ruml-Sonne skips over this 
phase entirely. 


14. Both plans aim at simplification of 
the tax system and keeping it stable so busi- 
ness can do its own planning with knowl- 
edge of what it can expect. 


i5. Both proposals keep the personal in- 
come exemptions at low levels, with Twin 
Cities offering a slightly larger exemption 
if there is an acceptance of its sales tax 
proposal. 


. 16. Twin Cities makes incidental changes 
in the capital gains provisions while Ruml 
lets this phase ride. 


17. Both seek to avoid taxes ever being 
retroactive, 


18. Both plans assume a Federal budget 
of 18 billions exclusive of social security 
—and believe that this colossal sum can 
be realized on the income side, even though 
it is several times greater than any previous 
peacetime tax return. 


19. Both accept personal income tax 
tates which are very much greater than pre- 
War rates; Twin Cities also accepts higher 
fates on corporation income, though con- 
siderably lower than present rates, 
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20. Neither plan relies on public works 
as a major means of assuring jobs. 


21. Neither plan is presented as a final 
answer or cure-all; each is modestly sub- 
mitted as a contribution to more intelligent 
thinking and action in the highly vital 
field of post-war tax policy. 


So much for a general comparison. 

Politically, the Twin Cities plan, in 
spite of its sales tax feature, appears 
to have more chance than the Ruml- 
Sonne plan because it will be difficult 
to persuade the Congress to pass up 
the ‘easy revenue’’ already being taken 
from “impersonal corporations” and 


to get Congress to face the “onus” 
of securing the major revenues from 
personal incomes, however sound the 
latter policy may be. Nevertheless, 
Ruml fathered the pay-as-you-go plan 
which, while not at all popular in 
many important quarters, finally went 
through on merit. 

Twin Cities and Ruml-Sonne are 
not out of bounds in regard to what 
can be realized from either corporate 
or personal income taxes when the 
national income stands at relatively 
high levels. This is demonstrated as 
a fact for the fiscal year ending June 


1,754 Daily Newspapers in the Nation 
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EQUAL 


hese. 


ae 
AHA WORLD-HERALD 


in percentage of STATEWIDE COVERAGE 


Yes, Mr. Space Buyer, the Omaha World-Herald’s 48.6% state- 
wide coverage is topped by only 7 newspapers in the nation. Check 
the latest ABC statements and the national census figures, (we 


did) and you'll get the same answer. 


Here’s the reason for our complete coverage: Around Omaha 
revolves the life of Nebraska. Nebraskans want news of that life, 
and then, too, over 1,000 Nebraska and southwestern Iowa corre- 
spondents provide news from their home towns to make the Omaha 
World-Herald “must” reading for complete state news. 


In picking Nebraska as a market for either now or post-war, 
remember that Nebraska’s wealth comes from the good earth, and 
the present prosperity will continue on through post-war years. 


One of the Nation's Great Newspapers 


Owners and Operators of Radio Station KOWH 


197,004 Daily—197,073 Sundays 
Average for July, 1944 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE — National Representatives 
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Interested in ELECTRONICS? 


If you are planning to sell your equipment to the 
® industrial 
© commercial 
® institutional 
markets, this new bulletin will give you valuable 
help in analysing market opportunities, and key- 
ing sales plans to established buying habits. 


————————., 


Your copy of ‘Electronics 
in Shirtsleeves”’ is ready. 
Write for it today. 
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ppepeanpteceneonesinenntenioe A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
nanan 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N.Y. 
A.B.c.* A.B.P. 


“The Magazine of 


Electrical Construction & Maintenance 
\ 


Sell in the WROL Market! 


¢ America’s New Industrial Frontier includes TVA. 
ALCOA, CEW, some of world’s largest industrial 


operations. 


Knoxville, now over 200,000 population, is 
America’s busiest city, and will be country’s most 
active postwar market. 


* For seven consecutive months Knoxville has led all 
cities in the U. S. in S-M’s High Spot Cities forecast. 
See Knoxville’s first place listing in this issue. 


WRO F Hrnorille Sell 


NBC FOR EAST TENNESSEE 


30, 1944, when Federal taxes yielded 
the record sum of over $40 billion 
. .. nearly double that for the previous 
fiscal year. This year’s yield breaks 
down to over 18 billions from per- 
sonal income tax payments and over 
14 billions from corporations, of 
which latter sum 5.2 billions repre- 
sented corporate income taxes and 9.3 
represented excess profits taxes. Twin 
Cities and Ruml-Sonne each seeks an 
over-all total of but 18 billions . . 
Ruml-Sonne 1 billion from corporate 
taxes, versus 5 billions for Twin Cities 
. . . Twin Cities 5 billions from per- 
sonal income taxes versus 13 billions 
for Ruml-Sonne. 

The Ruml-Sonne plan speaks of a 
5% franchise tax on corporations by 
which is meant not a tax on capital 
but a nominal tax on annual corpo- 
rate income. With this 5% tax, plus 
a tax on retained earnings the Ruml- 
Sonne plan still expects 20% of the 
“easy’’ corporate money taken under 
the 40% Twin Cities plan. 


Proposes Impost of 16.5% 


The Ruml-Sonne plan recognizes 
that elimination of corporate taxes 
and dependency on individual rates 
may also lead to failure to pay divi- 
dends. That will avoid payment of 
taxes by stockholders. And so Ruml- 
Sonne proposes a feeble device to stop 
that. It encourages bringing back of 
the old undistributed profits tax with 
an impost of 16.5% on undistributed 
earnings. A great deal of experience 
with that tax suggests that much more 
than it is needed. 

Both plans concentrate on corpo- 
rate business. They forget that just as 
much tax incentive is needed by un- 
incorporated business which is gen- 
erally smaller business. I think that 
our post-war planning must give vent 
to a specific stimulus for greater em- 
ployment in this large group. 

Under the Twin Cities plan, the 
corporate tax rate is pegged at 40%, 
but pegging at this or any other simi- 
lar level does not assure that business 
will aggressively undertake to expand 
production, markets and employment. 
Even virtual elimination of the corpo- 
rate income tax, as proposed by Ruml- 
Sonne gives no positive assurance that 
corporations will take the risks neces- 
sary to step up employment. 

As a matter of fact, the present 
excess profits tax on corporate income 
is a very positive method of encout- 
aging spending and risking. Contin 
uation of such a tax, but with more 
latitude as to allowable types of ex 
penditures, might do a good deal to 
create post-war business activity and 
employment. This will sound radical 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


People have more ways of learning things today than 


they've ever had. But none of them brings the world and its 
that host of problems into focus so graphically, so fully and so 


understandably as the newspaper. ¢ That’s why the demand 


tor for newspapers today is at its highest peak in history. That’s 
an why the Government leans so heavily on newspapers to transmit 
a its vital war messages to all the people. e And that also 
nat 
cts is why the newspaper packs so much power today for any 
oa advertiser with a story to tell or a product to sell. 
ntin- 


dical This advertisement, prepared by the Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A., is published by Booth Michigan Newspapers in the interest of all newspapers 
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Comparative Federal Income Taxes 
(Man, Wife and One Child) 


Taste I 
Net Income 1928 1944 Ruml- Twin* 
Before Exemptions (Actual) (Actual) Sonne Cities 
$2,000 None $145 $80 $20 
6,000 $24 1,135 770 556 
10,000 92 2,415 1,730 1,302 
16,000 349 4,960 3,550 2,650 
25,000 1,009 10,000 6,760 5,140 
40,000 2,894 19,890 12,900 10,152 
100,000 15,754 69,000 45,430 35,572 
Exemptions 3,900 1,500 1,500 1,800 


* Omission of 5% retail sales tax would mean exemptions and taxes closely paralleling 


those shown above under Ruml-Sonne plan. 


to some, but after all, if we want to 
attain a high level of employment, we 
must find a number of effective ways 
to induce companies and individuals 
to spend and take risks. 

Under the Ruml-Sonne plan, there 
being no tax on corporations, there 
is no real offset for losing money. 
Under today’s scheme, if we lose 
money, as a result of risks taken, we 
get a credit advantage by a carry- 
forward or carry-back. The Twin Cit- 
ies plan amplifies and improves such 
sateen But here, too, the plan 
avors corporate business and forgets 
partnership and proprietorship. It 
would return part of the wartime 


taxes to corporations. That makes 
sense if the same encouragement were 
given to all business. 

The Ruml-Sonne plan makes the 
point that elimination of the Federal 
tax on corporation income will pro- 
duce lower prices, higher wages, larg- 
er retail sales and greater earnings 
for stockholders. Distribution under 
these three headings would be up to 
individual management and cannot, 
therefore, be measured in advance, 
but some benefits should accrue in all 
of the stated directions. Ruml-Sonne 
also points out that the Federal In- 
come Tax on corporations tends (1) 
to raise the cost of goods and services 


Comparative Federal Budgets 
(in Billions) 


Taste II 
Twin Ruml- 1944 Fiscal 

REceEIPtTs Cities Sonne (Actual) 
Personal Income Taxes $5 $13 $18.25 
Corporation Taxes 5 1 15.19 
Retail Sales Tax (5%) 2.8 None None 
Excise Taxes 4 3 4.46 
Estate, Gift, etc., Taxes Ss a 2.03 
Customs & Miscellaneous Pe 5 43 
All Other Sources 0 0 3.78 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 18 18 44.14 
EXPENDITURES 
Interest on Debt 5.5 3.5 2.6 
Military & Naval » Re 5 87 
Veterans 2 73 
Agriculture 1 .76 
Foreign Reconstruction, etc. 1 
Public Works ) Be 
Miscellaneous 1.5 
All Other 33 2 2.54 

ToTAL EXPENDITURES 18 18 93.63 


The highest peacetime expenditure of the Federal Government was $9 
billions in 1940. This outlay was met in substantial part by deficit financing. 
The average Federal outlay for the period 1931 to 1940 was $6.7 billion. Tax 
collections during this period averaged $3.7 billion, with the peak of $5.3 


billion being reached in 1938. 
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and, in some cases, to pyramid them; 
(2) to keep wages lower than they 
otherwise might be, and (3) to limit 
the yield on risk bearing investment, 

A large part of this is true, but | 
question whether broad reduction or 
elimination of corporate taxes is the 
cure-all. We need a more positive step 
which will bring tax relief where 
there is proof of a contribution to em- 
ployment. To permit a conservative 
corporation to pile up reserves through 
a lower tax burden is not fair to the 
enterprising small business that will 
risk its capital seeking new markets, 
The latter deserves an incentive be- 
cause it might lose its entire grub- 
stake. The non-risking business should 
pay more of the tax bill necessary 
to finance the Government when it 
will not gamble the capital to produce 
jobs. 


Threat to Capital Venture 


Twin Cities states “relatively heavy 
corporate income tax rates are not 
so harmful to the private enterprise 
system as are heavy individual income 
tax rates, for the reason that the lat- 
ter shut off at the source all pos- 
sibility of venturing of capital by in- 
dividuals.”” Whether this can be com- 
pletely proved still remains something 
of a question. Its premise is that large 
fortunes always provide the working 
capital for American business. This 
does not prove that. It was Couzens, 
and his $1,000, who really staked 
Henry Ford and it will be small con- 
tributions from all of us who will 
gamble that will make these ventures 
possible. . 

The era when individual families 
build whole industries by their colos- 
sally large investments is passing of 
has already passed. Today risk capital 
must be drawn from a wide variety 
of sources. This means in small lots, 
more often than not, if we are to be 
successful in a national sense. Neither 
plan goes far enough in providing 
specific incentive to risk-taking on the 
part of small investors in mew entet- 
prises and in the certain expansion of 
older ones. 

Without such stimulants, are we 
not likely to see a situation where 
business tackles only mildly the ex- 
pansion needed to assure post-wat 
employment? Are we not likely to 
see small business still hampered in 
its efforts to finance even normal 
growth, let alone ambitious e¢xpaf- 
sion? Are we not likely to find in 
vestors seeking primarily the area 
where capital gains offer assurance of 
lower taxes? And, if so, can anyone 
truthfully say that capital gains of 
already outstanding stocks of business 
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might is crumbling in Europe and 
Asia. 


G might scr more than military 


The day of the “One and Only 
Leader” is done. 


The night of oblivion falls on that 
phony concept, as embattled kids 
schooled in the American idea of 
teamwork slash their way across for- 
eign maps — and the pages of history. 


Master race and master mind find 
their master in the pooled abilities 
of many free minds and hands work- 
ing together. 


Teamwork on the field and not quar- 
terbacking from the sidelines is the 
clue to this victory. 


Teamwork in combined operations by 
land, sea and air. 


Teamwork in speeding supplies to 
countless far-flung fronts. 


Teamwork in home plants swamping 
the Axis under a flood of materials 
that would be beyond the compass of 
any single mind. 


Something else shows up as the sun 
sets on the alien idea of the “One and 
Only Leader.” 


We are beginning to discover the 
matchless force in the old American 


idea that many minds are better than 
one, 


We can look at factories that three 
yeats ago never produced so much as 


ALBANY TIMES. UNION 
Orning and Sunday 

BALTIMORE AMERICAN 
unday 

PALTIMOR E NEWS-POST 

vening 


B SOON ADVERTISER 


STON RECORD AND AMERICAN 
Orning and Evening 
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It’s still Mornin 


CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN 
Evening and Sunday 

DETROIT TIMES 
Evening and Sunday 

LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 

am — HERALD- EXPRESS 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
Morning and Sunday 


a bullet — and see them outstripping 
the world. 


We can count new materials, new 
processes, new products—and wonder 
how anyone ever had the blindness to 
say that America had crossed its last 
frontier. 


And suddenly we realize we have not 
yet begun to reap the tangible peace- 
time benefits of a system that leaves 
men free to find their own places and 
fill them to the full, 


It may be dusk for the regimented 
races — but it’s still bright morning 
here in America. 


And in that morning there is a high 
place for the good newspaper that 
sees the far vision no less than the 
near fact, and defines both in clear 
outline to guide and inspire our 
people onward. 


HEARST NEWS! PAPERS 


Evening and Sunday 


Evening 


Evening and Sunday 


NEW YORK MIRROR 
Morning and Sunday 


OAKLAND POST-INQUIRER 


PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 


The Hearst Newspapers have for 
many years faithfully discharged the 
responsibilities of that place so ably 
that the nearly 5,000,000 families who 
read them, trust them and hold them 
in special regard, Thus they look to 
Hearst Newspapers first 


— when they want on-the-minute, ac- 
curate news 


— when they want authentic interpre- 
tation of events or trustworthy edito- 
rial counsel 


— when they want features, newspic- 
tures, cartoons, columnists’ comment, 
society, sports or business news. 


No sensible advertiser with an eye to 
the future will ignore this lesson. 


In planning the marketing programs 
to reach these people, he should look 
to Hearst Newspapers first,as do they. 


Serving the American People — their Freedom, Security and Progress — by providing them trustworthy News, Comment, Counsel, Entertainment, and Advertising. 
NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


cas ANTONIO LIGHT 
Evening and Sunday 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 
Evening 

SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
Morning and Sunday 
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KROYDON COVER 


TOUGH 

SOIL RESISTANT 
WATER REPELLANT 
EYE APPEALING 


for 
CATALOGS 
MANUALS 
INSTRUCTION 
BOOKLETS 
PORTFOLIOS 
PROPOSAL 
COVERS 


Kroydon Cover is distributed by leading 
Paper Merchants throughout the country 


COMPANION COVER LINES 
TWILTEX e LEATHERCRAFT ¢ WOODTONE 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


WANTED! 


Two Good Sales Promotion Men 


An exceptional opportunity for two well-qualified creative 
men in permanent positions with one of the nation’s largest 
manufacturers. Must be experienced in preparing both dealer 
and consumer material — sales letters, folders, booklets, dis- 
plays, etc. — on diversified line of products. Imagination, 
originality and high-productive capacity are requisites. There 
is a real postwar future here for the right men. Salary 
commensurate with ability and experience. Write in detail, 
giving age, education, draft status, previous employers and 
nature of work you have done. 


Address Box 2021, Saies Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


corporations, or on real estate already 
existing, represents an actual contri. 
bution to post-war employment ? 

We must all ponder such questions 
as these in developing the Nation's 
future tax policy. The final plan can. 
not be devoid of social considerations. 
It cannot fail to preserve democracy 
of opportunity as represented by new 
businesses, both big and small. It can. 
not fail to offer rewards and induce. 
ments to the individuals and the com. 
panies, both big and small, who actu. 
ally put their money and sweat into 
stepping up business post-war, thereby 
providing additional employment. ~ 

Viewed in this light, the Twin 
Cities and Ruml plans stand as im. 
portant contributions. In general, 
where they are in agreement, they ap. 
pear soundest—and where they differ 
there seems to be the greatest need 
for continued study. 

Both of these lack the spark which 
gives direct aid to the source which 
supplies the business stimulus; that 
is, the business, large or small, which 
will gamble its funds to employ peo. 
ple. My hunch is that direct exemp- 
tion to them alone is our salvation. 
One way to get that is to set up a tax 
system like that proposed in the Twin 
Cities plan. Then give complete tax 
freedom for a limited part of the 
post-war period to any business, large 
or small, incorporated or not, with 
proof that it has risked capital to 
provide jobs and security. 


SALES TRAINING PROGRAM DE- 
VELOPER—Assistant to merchandising 
manager to help develop sales training 
program details, help conduct and fol- 
low up program in field service. Pre- 
ferable you have had selling and train- 
ing experience. Product is commercial 
and residential heating equipment, 
manufacturer located in western 
Pennsylvania. Give complete details of 
experience, past income, salary de- 
sired. Box 2022, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT 
ST, LOUIS REPRESENTATION? 


Thoroughly experienced salesman will give 
your line aggressive representation. Suc- 
cessful background and extensive acquaint- 
ance. Home office and field experience 
with products such as lighting equipment, 
appliances, display equipment, tubular metal 
products, wood products, and many varie 
ties of materials. 

Adaptable and versatile. Available now. 
Full or part time. 


Box No. 2019, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE PROMOTION MAN with 
unusually complete experience in the housing 
field (Sales, Promotion and Advertising) de- 
sires immediate opportunity with aggressive 
organization. Highly acceptable record all 
recommendations. Sound planner, orgamizth 
good writer, speaker. Right opportunity mort 
important than immediate earnings. | Colles? 
man (36) now associated with essential indss 
try. Box 2018, Sales Management, 386 Fourt 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
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@ You’ve seen plenty of cans like it! 
It’s just a round tin can. But you’d 
be amazed at its contents today. 

It carries lines, lures, hooks—even 
dried pork rind. In short, it’s a com- 
plete fishing kit for fliers forced down 
at sea. 

Thousands of these cans are being 
made to help fliers catch life-saving 
fsh. That’s one reason why you 
can’t buy all the things you’d like in 
cans—certain fish, for instance. 

But someday soon you’ll get them 
~and they’ll be fish you’ve never 
caught! For example: appetizing and 
hutritious soupfin shark, sablefish, 
anglers and many other varieties. 
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And they’!l come to you as whole- 
some and ocean-fresh as the salmon, 
sardines and tuna you still enjoy in 
cans today. Cans are perfect con- 
tainers for fish—each a miniature 
“cooking kettle,”’ sealed and safe. 
To do our war job we’ve developed 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why as we look ahead we see new and 
better things in Continental cans. 


Awarded to P lant 78, 
Chicago * [ilinots 


POST-WAR PLANNING: We’ll be glad to. discuss 
future uses or improvements of your product 
or package and help in your post-war plan- 
ning. Write Post-War Planning Dept., 100 
E. 42nd Street, N Y.C., or Continental Can 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
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SAMPLE OF THE HOTPOINT PERSONALIZED KITCHEN PLAN. 
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Hotpoint 


Part of a multi-faceted campaign to make American home owners electric-kitchen conscious is the Edison 
G-E personalized plan. Housewives who are meditating now on how to remodel their kitchens come V- 


Day, will welcome the sketches and suggestions tailored 


Edison G-E Builds a Backlog 
Of Live Leads for Dealers 


Advertising is aimed primarily at creating a desire on the part of 


home owners and prospective builders for an all-electric kitchen. 


Kitchen planning booklets are offered, and for $3 the company 


will prepare a custom-designed layout for a kitchen of any size. 


DISON GENERAL _ ELEC- 

tric (Hotpoint) Appliance 

Co., Chicago, looking for- 

ward to the greatest backlog 
of public demands in the history of 
the Nation, and with savings sufh- 
cient to satisfy this pent-up desire for 
better kitchen equipment, is deep in a 
program through which it hopes to 
amass hundreds of thousands of “‘live 
leads” for its dealers. This program 
is a post-war plan custom-built to a 
definite purpose. The idea is to be 
all set when peace returns. 

Last year the company advertised a 
Home Planning File in a wide list of 
national publications. This set up a 
plan for setting aside funds for an 
electric kitchen, through the purchase 
of War Bonds to be cashed in after 
the war. To sift out the merely curi- 
ous a charge of 25 cents was made 
for the file. The result was more than 
70,000 files sold. Each purchaser is 
a prospect when peace comes. 
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This year an exceptionally hand- 
some booklet, ‘““Your Next Kitchen,” 
is being distributed. A charge of 10 
cents is made for it. By the end of 
July more than 60,000 more names 
had been added through this medium 
and dimes were coming in at the rate 
of 10,000 a month, sometimes 500 in 
a single day. 

In the presentation to dealers, as- 
suring them that bigs days are ahead, 
eight authorities are cited to prove 
that there will be a vast program of 
home construction immediately after 
the Nazis and the Nips are accounted 
for. Here are the predictions: 


New Homes 


Authority Per Year 
Architectural Forum .......... 1,000,000 
Market Analysis Committee of 

the Producers Council ........ 972,000 
American Housing Problems and 
Prospects, by Miles L. Coleman. 
(Published by 20th Century 

| RRP SE or eee 1,300,000 
W. C. Baber, economist, Johns- 
ee are rrr 1,600,000 


to solve their 


own particular problems. 


National Real Estate Boards .... 
National Resources Planning 
ee 900,000 to 1,200,000 
Arthur R. Upgren and S. Morris 
Livingston, U. S. Department of 
I cs sw wlaractm'enreecur eens 1,300,000 
War Production Board ......... 819,000 


300,000 


That’s an average of more than 
1,000,000 new homes per year as esti- 
mated by the eight authorities. Four 
of the eight predict that their esti- 
mates will be the average for a period 
of ten years. Others have predicted 
that, when the war is over, there will 
be War Bonds in the hands of the 
public to the value of, variously, pos- 
sibly $72,000,000,000. The sum avail- 
able at that time depends, of course, 
on what percentage of them have been 
cashed in. In all events, it is pointed 
out, the public will hold the biggest 
amount of eager money in the history 
of the Nation. 


Ads Will Reach 27 Million 


Hotpoint is now deep in an adver- 
tising program aimed. to keep its 
brand name fresh in the mind of the 
home owners, millions of whom will 
be remodeling or buying new equip: 
ment, and the millions of others who 
are planning to build. The publica 
tions used have a combined circulation 
of some 27,840,000 copies. Its 1944 
schedule calls for full pages, all in 
four-color except for one single excep 
tion, a selected list as follows: 
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the IN CIRCULATION — BSN has the largest total and paid dealer 
10S circulation serving exclusively the lumber and building material deal- 
ail- ers—over 12,000. Bulk circulation not accepted. 
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een IN ADVERTISING VOLUME —Not only is BSN carrying 
ted the largest average of advertising volume per issue, but its advertising 
zest volume per issue has risen consistently. Lowest cost per page per 1,000 


paid exclusive dealer coverage. 


IN EDITORIAL INFLUENCE — ior 27 years BSN has been 
pioneering with militant and aggressive leadership for lumber and 
building material dealers exclusively. (Subscriptions not accepted 
from others.) 
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ACKNOWLEDGED AS LEADER IN THE DEALER FIELD BY MANUFACTURERS OF BUILDING MATERIAL 


, (One of the Industrial Publications, Inc. Group) 
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March—The Saturday Evening Post, 
House Beautiful, Household Magazine. 


April—Collier’s, Life, American Home, 
Country Gentleman, Electricity on the Farm. 


May—Collier’s, Life, American Home, 
Better Homes & Gardens, House Beautiful, 
Household Magazine, Electricity on the 
Farm. 


June—Colliers, Life, American Home, 
Better Homes & Gardens, Country Gentle- 
man. 


July— Better Homes & Gardens, House 
Beautiful, Electricity on the Farm. 
August—Life. 


Sept.—Collier’s, Better Homes & Gar- 


dens, House Beautiful, Successful Farming, 
Electricity on the Farm. 


Oct.—The Saturday Evening Post, Mc- 
Call’s, American Home, Electricity on the 
Farm. 


Nov.—Collier’s, Better Homes and 
Gardens, House Beautiful, Successful Farm- 
ing, Electricity on the Farm. 


Dec.—The Saturday Evening Post, Mc- 
Call’s, American Home. 


(Where the above are weeklies one issue 
was used during the month.) 


With view to creating interest 
among home owners who will re- 
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for Postwar Houston! | 


HOUSTON — “child of destiny” and 
strategic gateway to Mexico and to 
Central and South America—is plan- 
ning to meet the challenge and the 
opportunity of the new Air Age... 
born of the war. Death-dealing bomb- 
ers now cruising the Axis skies will 
be supplanted by giant passenger 
liners and cargo planes to link the 
whole world in the postwar era of 
swift economical transportation by 
air. Nowhere on earth is there a spot 
more than sixty hours from Houston 
Municipal Airport! 

Houston's 1240-acre airport—one of 
the best in the South—has a million- 
dollar program for its further im- 
provement. 

Houston is now served by three 
transcontinental air lines, with direct 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


R. W. McCARTHY 
National Advertising Manager 


connections to all parts of the United 
States and Latin America. These air +| 
lines plan additional services —and 
other transcontinental lines plan to 
enter Houston—as soon as CAB au- 
thority is granted. In addition, appli- 
cations are pending for numerous 
feeder line routes to comprehensively 
serve the Houston trade area and the 
entire Gulf Southwest. Houston is 
destined to be one of the major air 
service centers of America. 
Houston’s future as an air transpor- 
tation center is another assurance of 
the continued growth and prosperity 
of the South’s largest market—made 
great by its deepwater port, its oil 


and other natural resources, its agri- 
culture and its manufacturing. 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


First in this market in both advertising and circulation for more than 


31 consecutive years, The Houston Chronicle has kept pace with 
Houston's growth and progress and will continue to do so. 
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model their kitchens and builders of 
new homes, a wide variety of adver. 
tising material has been created for 
distributors. The primary aim is to 
develop desire for all-electric kitchens, 
Secondarily, if the germ of the all. 
electric kitchen is implanted, even if 
the homeowner cannot afford it at 
once, it is believed that the idea wij] 
result in larger proportionate installa. 
tions. 

Among the advertising pieces now 
available for distribution are the fol. 
lowing: 

“Your Next Kitchen by Hotpoint” book, 
10c each. 


“Personalized Kitchen Planning Service” 
—Order Blank, 2c each. 


Jacket for “Your Next Kitchen by Hot. 
point” book with name and address im. 
printed, (minimum order 250), 2c each. 


Insert, entitled, “This Best Seller Costs 
You Just 10 Cents,” mame and address 
imprinted, (minimum order 500), 75c per 
100. 


Insert, entitled, “When Kitchen Planners 
Need Help,” name and address imprinted, 
(minimum order 500), 75¢ per 100. 


Sample Personalized Kitchen Plan Lay- 
out, 2c each. 


Survey Card (with name and address im- 
printed) (Be sure and give full business 
reply permit number for post card.), mini- 
mum order 500, $1.00 per 100. 


Floor Plan—Blueprint Dandelion Kitch- 
en, Ic each. 


Floor Plan—Blueprint Victory Kitchen, 
Ic each. 
Floor Plan—Blueprint American Eagle 


Kitchen, 1c each. 


Floor 
1c each. 


Plan—Blueprint Skylark Kitchen, 


Floor Plan — Blueprint Meadowlark 
Kitchen, 1c each. 


Floor 
1c each. 


Plan—Blueprint Bluebird Kitchen, 


Floor 
1c each. 


Plan—Blueprint Model Laundry, 


Glossy print of art work of front cover, 
page, “Your Next Kitchen” book, for re- 
production in newspaper, etc., no charge. 

Color slides of the “Your Next 
Kitchen” book, 35mm, are available 
to dealers through regional offices. 
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T’S BASIC 


- It's a basic American habit to read at home in the evening 
hours when workday duties are done and the mind is free to 
seek its own desired pleasures, to explore, to reflect. Here in 
this great Mid-West city of Chicago more than a million reader- 
friends—to, satisfy their night-time reading mood—turn to the 
pages of The Chicago Daily News. It is their preferred family 


newspaper, their good companion and counsellor. 


The circulation of The Daily News is of such important size 
that it may be generally termed mass circulation. But its 
unique and basic charactér is determined by the fact that it 
is selected mass. This Daily News key-audience -in Chicago 
represents a cross section of the most desirable proportions 


in relation to the buying potentials of Chicago's various resi- 
dential districts. | 
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Business executives have long recognized the basic value 
of The Daily News in their Chicago marketing plans. For 43 
consecutive years they have placed in The Daily News more 
Total Display advertising than in any other Chicago newspaper 
FOR MORE —morning, evening or Sunday.* This leadership is the testi- 

THAN 43 YEARS mony of confidence—confidence which asserts that The Daily 
News is Chicago's BASIC Advertising Medium. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 68 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF 
RESPECT AND TRUST 


Deny NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeiler Plaza 
OIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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An open letter to New York radio stations 
concerning tempering wrath with judgment 


It was all right with us when your 
industry organized the big drive for the 
retail advertising dollar (even if it was 
synchronized with our inability, because 
of newsprint shortages, to accept all the 
retail advertising offered us). We're for 
anything that might help the retailer— 
whose interesting presentation of news 
about wanted merchandise makes our 
papers more interesting to our readers. 

Because we wanted to know some- 
thing about the value of a package being 
offered at such a time, we commissioned 
Crossley, Inc., one of the most highly 
respected names in radio, to make a thor- 
ough and exhaustive study of the impact 
on New York families of programs spon- 
sored by New York retail stores. Crossley 
used the coincidental telephone method, 
endorsed by the National Association of 
Broadcasters and regularly used by both 
the Crossley and C. E. Hooper organiza- 
tions to determine radio ratings. 

Since then you have attempted to 
discredit our presentation based upon 
the Crossley research and that of two 
other research organizations of estab- 
lished reputation. 

Let us expose your criticism to the 
facts. 

You say: We shouldn't have projected 
coincidental telephone ratings to total 
radio homes. 

The facts: You, yourselves, have en- 
dorsed such procedure. 

Listen to this from page 13 of your 
booklet, “‘How to Measure Radio Audi- 
ences,” prepared by your Retail Promo- 
tion Committee. “Basically a ‘rating’ is 
the percentage of families who heard a 
particular program on some specified 
day or days with the radio families in the 
area surveyed taken as 100°.” 

And, in the next succeeding para- 
graph on the same page of this booklet 
your Committee states, ““The coincidenta l 
telephone method is the simplest technique 
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and is undoubtedly the most widely 
used.” 

Furthermore, radio research has 
shown that, in the great majority of cases, 
there are no essential differences between 
ratings based upon telephone homes and 
those based on a cross-section of all 
homes. 

oo a od 

You say: “The sample was insuffi- 
cient.” 

The facts: Crossley made from 599 to 
1,230 dialings for each of the 21 programs 
checked. The number of dialings was left 


What it’s all about... 


(Events leading up to 
Radio's criticism of the study 
** Newspaper Readers and Radio Listeners” 
sponsored by New York newspapers.) 


JANUARY 1943. The rationing of news- 
print forces New York newspapers to dis- 
cuss rationing of advertising space with 
their retail accounts. 

NOVEMBER 1943. The radio interests 
jointly sponsor and present their case for 
retail advertising, as conceived by Sheldon 
Coons, 

MAY 1944. The New York newspapers 
release the results of studies made by im- 
partial research organizations. 

(1) FACT FINDERS, INC. determined 
the attitude toward newspaper and radio 
advertising of 10,636 men and women 
shoppers at 21 large New York City retail 
stores, 

RESULT—86.4% of the shoppers wanted 
newspaper advertising; 69.6% would prefer 
radio programs without advertising. 

(2) CROSSLEY, INC. checked listening 
to 21 radio programs sponsored by New 
York retail stores. 

RESULT—13 of the 21 programs were 
listened to by less than 1°% of the 600 or 
more homes checked. For 13 out of 21 
programs, no one of the 600 or more families 
checked could name the sponsor. 

(3) COST study based on the Crossley 
radio checks and readership checks made 
by B. H. Grant Research Associates, 

RESULT—The median cost of reaching 
1,000 women through retail advertisements 
in New York newspapers $1.16; the median 
cost of reaching 1,000 radio homes—$4.57. 
(Based on time costs only.) 
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by us to Crossley who wrote us on June 
30, 1943, “‘we recommend 600 dialin 
for each time period.” (This is more than 
the number they make in New York jn 
their continuing studies for the C Oopern. 
tive Analysis of Broadcasting.) 


You ‘say: “The newspaper data ang “This 
not comparable. Newspaper readership . . inc 
studies were made by Clark and some of design | 
them date back to 1939; whereas the Gwell as 
radio figures represent a Spot test of dwho ple 
current programs.” “Hot 

The facts: We used studies Made Bprepare 
between 1939 and 1943 in order to includ tility 
as many New York newspapers as pos. fof effic 
sible. But since the Continuing Study oi method 
Newspaper Readership, sponsored by the renters, 


ANA and AAAA, shows that readership 
of newspaper news stories and ad\ ertising 
has increased since Pearl Harbor, we have 
placed newspapers at a disadvantage by 

using the earlier studies. | 

You say: “OWI can tell about ; 
dozen war campaigns tried in newspapen 
and which failed. Then radio did the job.” 

The facts: Editor and Publisher re. 
ports that OWI does not know of on 
such campaign. 

You say: “The size of the sample used 
on the sponsor identification portion of 
the survey presumably is too small.” 

The facts: The sponsor identification 
sample was small, simply because from 
600 to 1,200 dialings failed to turn up, in 
most instances, more than a dozen listen- 
ers per program. When only a handful of 
people listen to a program, the number 
identifying the sponsor is not very 
important. 

* * * 
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You say: ““Why attempt to judge the 


efficacy of a program sponsored by if The 
credit jeweler from data culled from a otpoi 
telephone survey.” hen m 

The facts: The program referred t0 is BYarrer 
called “Shoot the Works” competing, on per, 
Saturday evenings at 9:00 P.M., with the f. ¢o4), 


Lucky Strike Hit Parade and other net- j 
work shows. Crossley found exactly three 
out of 602 homes listening to “Shoot the 
Works.” This just about judges the 
efficacy of the program, doesn’t it! (Inci- 
dentally, at this writing, this particular 
program is no longer sponsored.) 

There is also that amazing article by 
one Cecile Robinson in Broadcasting, July 
3rd, in which “observation per dollar” 
figures are quoted for spot announce: 
ments and compared with “observation” 
figures for national advertisements in two 
New York newspapers, although no 
national ads, but only retail, were in- 
cluded in our study. 

Although the article specifically states 
that “Hooper ratings (are) used as a basis 
for this study,” careful investigation fail 
to find any instance where Hooper evel 
determined ratings for spot announce 
ments. 

THE New York NEWSPAPERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
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MEN 


ich of these has been provided with 
complete set of the slides, a slide 
nfojector and a projector screen for 
se on a no-cost basis. . 
Prospects who receive the kitchen 
joklet are sent a letter which says: 
“This authorititive planning guide 
includes essential information on 

esign and equipment of kitchens, as 
well as home laundries, for those 
who plan to build or remodel. 
“Hotpoint kitchen architects, who 
prepared this booklet, have combined 
utility with beauty to achieve rooms 
of eficiency and comfort. The new 
ethod of kitchen design, by ‘work 
enters,, has been followed in the six 
asic patterns presented. 


Six Basic Plans 


“The booklet encloses a self-mail- 
ng catd by which you may order one 
nf the six basic kitchen floor plans 
rom Hotpoint. Or, if you feel that 
one of the plans shown fits your 
pact need, you may use the order 
orm enclosed to mark down the di- 
ensions of your kitchen, and send 
t to Hotpoint with $3, and receive a 
etsonalized plan of—'‘Your Next 
itchen.” 

“We feel that this booklet will aid 
ou in planning your new kitchen, 
nd we hope that you will not hesitate 
o call on us if we can supply any 
dditional information.” 

It is logically presumed that any- 
ne who sends $3 for a plan is more 
an a casual prospect and so is 
orthy of attention and follow-up. 
The four-point program by which 
otpoint will approach complete kit- 
en marketing is explained by H. E. 
Warren, advertising division man- 
ger, who lists the interested groups 

follows: (1) utilities; (2) finan- 
jal institutions; (3) appliance deal- 
ts; (4) builders. 

Mr. Warren cites figures which in- 
icate that 77% of all post-war homes 
ill cost $3,000 or more, a figure 
tas the minimum for the complete 
itchen. He points out that the prin- 
pal obstacle to complete kitchen in- 
Ballations in pre-war years was the 
bsence of adequate marketing and 
sstallation facilities. 

) Thousands of home owners were 
able to procure complete, matched 
then equipment under a one-pay- 
ment finance plan. This will be over- 
me by: (a) appliance dealers with 
mplete kitchen set-ups available in 
ackages”” for home modernization 
ojects, with facilities for financing 
is and all other needed equipment 
der a single mortgage; (b) through 
bme builders by offering a choice of 
petal kitchen designs at established 
ices which now can be included in 
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THE MIRAGE 


OF MONEY 
PROGRAMS 


Here are Hooperatings 
for the 8:00-12:00 AM, 
Monday through Friday 
period before and durin 
the WSAI “Man Wit 
the Money” program. 


BEFORE “MONEY MAN” ||DURING “MONEY MAN” 


STATION | RATING STATION RATING 
WSAI 24.0 WSAI 31.8 
A 16.5 A 17.8 
~ 13.0 5 13.3 
Cc 12.2 Cc 10.9 


WSAI believes today, as it always has, that only sound 
programming can produce sound station ratings. 
Figures like the above, plus the report of Dr. Herman 
S. Hettinger in our brochure “The Mirage of 
Money Programs” substantiate our voint of view. 


Wil 


Division of the Crosley Corp. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY SPOT SALES, INC. NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 


HOW’S YOUR ALTER EGO? 


EVERY MESSAGE-IN-TYPE that carries your name is your 
elter ego—your “other self”. That’s why it’s important 
to know about the services of R. O. H. Hill, Inc. 


For Hill produces letterheads, business cards, and an- 
nouncements that truly reflect the dignity, prestige, and 
personality of your business. They are “Business Am- 
bassadors”—not just the usual printed messengers. 


Get in touch with R. O. H. Hill, Inc., when your require- 


ments are out-of-the-ordinary. The service is complete 
from design to finished product, or you can use any part 
that fits your needs. The service is speedy, too—thirty 
years’ experience makes the difficult job easy. Plans and 
prices at no obligation. Give us an idea on what you 
want. We have done it for others—can do it for you. 


ronHILL ine. 


Engravers and Thermographers 
270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y—CAnal 6-6340 


Designers and Manufacturers of Important Business Ambassadors. 
Special Announcements—Letterheads—Business Cards—Certificates 


| 


THE GREATEST 
WAR MAP EVER 
DESIGNED 


WITH EXCLUSIVE DATED EVENTS FEA- 
TURE — AND SPECIAL INVASION MAP 


MAKES TOP FLIGHT GOODWILL 
SALESMAN FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


You'll be proud to distribute this color- 
ful, sensational war map with your 
business imprint. Costs low as 10c in 
quantity. 


PROMOTES SALES 


Good as a sales premium, goodwill 
novelty, or pay-for-itself advertising 
offer, 


BOOSTS GOODWILL 


The ideal medium for those who want 
to build goodwill for today and 
tomorrow. 


TESTS AD COPY 


An effective check up on radio, news- 
paper and magazine advertising. 


A colorful, sensational, authoritative war map. 
Shows all war events at a glance—gives air and 
naval bases—air distances—all theatres of war. 
New edition brings invasion up to date. Size of 
map 17 x 381 in. Litho'd in 6 colors. 


immediate delivery while present supplies last. 


FREE! Sample map and price list to business 
executives who write on their letterhead. 


enced Spodeny 
ts War 
porenconil Liberal commissions. 


GETTIER-MONTANYE 


INCORPORATED : Direct Appeal Advertising 


405 W. FRANKLIN STREET 
BALTIMORE 1, MD. 
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the one-payment FHA insured mort- 
gage in 42 states; (c) through efforts 
of banks and home finance institu- 
tions now organizing building and 
remodeling “clubs” by which money 
can be saved partially or wholly in 
advance; (d) through utilities offer- 
ing adequate wiring and planning as- 
sistance to remodeling dealers and 
building contractors. 

Mr. Warren maintains that despite 
increased costs for appliance produc- 
tion, “except in the lowest price class 
homes, a complete kitchen can be in- 
stalled, at time of construction, for 
approximately 10% of the contract 
price. This means that a $4,000 home 
could have an electric range, refriger- 
ator, sink, metal base and wall cabi- 
nets. 

“If you get up to $7,500 or better, 
the kitchen would include an auto- 
matic dishwasher and garbage dis- 
posal, while in homes costing $10,000 
or more all this could be included at 
10% or less, depending on the cus- 
tomer’s tastes.” 


Display “Packaged Rooms” 


Thousands of building supply com- 
panies, home furnishing stores, de- 
partment stores and hardware stores, 
as well as regular appliance stores, he 
predicted, after peace returns will re- 
tail complete kitchens through dis- 
plays so arranged that the buyer can 
see and operate exactly what he will 
get if he buys the “packaged” room. 

A recent survey, Mr. Warren adds, 
indicates that 85% of the new post- 
war homes will fall into the $4,000 
to $8,000 level; 50% of these to cost 
$6,900 or less. These figures are taken 
out of Hotpoint’s own files and are 
based on 70,000 cards mailed with 
the home planning file which cost the 
customer 25 cents each. Replies in- 
dicate that 55% of these plan to buy 
electric ranges; 52% refrigerators; 
57% clothes washers. A considerable 
portion of these would be replace- 
ments. 

Forty-four per cent said they honed 
to buy automatic dishwashers: 38%, 
disposals; 49%, base and wall cabi- 
nets. Eighty-four per cent of all ap- 
pliances now in use, the replies in- 
dicate, have been in use four years 


SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


Large food processor with plant 
and headquarters in California 
wants an experienced sales 
manager to start now on re- 
sponsible job building a sales 
organization and program and 
marketing a volume food item 
in new form. Must be a man 
who has successfully pioneered 
a food specialty that was hard 
to put over. Liberal opportunity 
with starting salary range 


around $8000. National market 
experience and grocery and in- 
stitutional contacts desirable, 
All inquiries treated confiden- 
tially. Write or wire care of 
Brisacher, Van Norden & Staff, 
310 Crocker Building, San Fran- 
cisco 4, California. Our em- 
ployees know about this position. 


SALES MANAGER 


. » » International sales corpora- 
tion with headquarters in New 
York City is seeking a sales ex- 
ecutive with considerable back- 
ground in beverage, package 
goods or allied field. State qual- 
ifications in letter. Only those 
with wide experience in sales 
management will be considered. 
Minimum salary $12,000. 


Write Box 2017, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N, Y. 


ADVERTISING—PROMOTION ExX:- 
ECUTIVE too long with present firm 
seeks real opportunity to go places with 
congenial associates. Creative writer, 
able speaker, good organizer. Wide 
knowledge of methods and media. Fam- 
ily man 36, draft unlikely. Write oes 
2015, Sales Management, 386 Fourt 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


WESTERN SALESMANAGER AVAILABLE 
Sept. 1, 1944 


Present connection 14 yrs. Food. Leaders in their field. Prior experience intangibles— 
securities, etc. Personally know food jobbers, chains and important retailers from Denver 
west. Also west coast drug chains. Can pioneer—train salesmen—sell through brokers— 
correlate advertising with sales and can do an outstanding personal selling job. Prefer 
tough job that will pay off after results are accomplished. Basic earnings $7500. Salary, 
bonus or brokerage. Age 44, married home west coast. Please reply Box 2010, 333 No. 
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TOLEDO SCALES... 
One of Americas great industries 


Confidence in Toledo Scales has been earned 
through more than forty years. The words 
“No Springs—Honest Weight” identify a 


weighing device recognized as accurate and 
‘reliable . . . a device known the world over. 
Toledo Scales perform countless services 
in both commerce and manufacture...The 


Toledo engineering staff is the largest and 
most respected in the industry. Tangible 
evidence of Toledo Scale Company progress 
is found in its new plant, the most extensive 
and the most modern in the world devoted 
to the manufacture of automatic retail and 
industrial scales and special testing devices. 


... and this is the TOLEDO BLADE 


Confidence in the Blade has likewise been earned by many years of 


service ... service to the community of which it has been a part for 


more than a hundred years ... This confidence is perhaps best proved 
by the fact that today there is a Blade for every Toledo home. 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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Any radio 


and most of the 


Al 0. FE 
tell what people are DOING 


BUT - 
to find out what people are THINKING 


the most outstanding source is 


Harper 


MAGAZINE 


And that is what makes it a vital medium 
in reaching important people 


The news alone is not enough. Ideas, opinions, 
the trend of today’s best thinking—these are the 
things that the leaders in business, government 
and the professions must know and for which 
they turn to Harper’s Magazine.* 


It performs a different and essential service, which 
accounts for Harper's high standing in reader- 
ship surveys of leaders in America. 


It is «a magazine considered important by 
important people—and, after all, aren’t they 
the people you are most anxious to reach 
first—so that your advertising may influence 
their thinking? 


*For example, in the current September issue, read Factories Can't Employ 
Everybody! Why the Service Industries Must Expand. By C. Hartley Grattan. 
Free copy upon request. Harper's Magazine, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. 


| 
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or more with 22%, ten years old of 
older. 

“During the first years of the war 
we did not elect to talk much about 
our products,” says Mr. Warren. “We 
were 100% on war work and so had 
nothing to merchandise to the pub. 
lic. We concentrated on promoting 
the sale of War Bonds, but advised 


| that the bonds be earmarked for ap- 


pliance purchases when peace was te- 


| stored. The theme, in addition to be- 


ing a patriotic one, suggested ‘save 


| for tomorrow.’ 


“When a product is off the market 


| for a period of time, as at present, 
| we know of no rule by which we can 


measure the cost, or period of time, 


| that will be required to re-establish the 


product name. 

“While we have no definite plans 
for resuming production for the home 
market, we do feel that the end of 
the war may come unexpectedly, per- 
haps sooner than we think, and we 
don’t want to be caught napping. 

“Like all other organizations in our 
position, our sales set-up has ‘been 
comparatively inactive. What we are 
now doing is to build a solid ground- 
work that will enable us to swing 
into action quickly.” 


* 
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SALES MANAGEMENT! 


suka (Tenth Federal Reserve District) Tulsa is fourth in boul 
exceeded only by Kansas City, Omaha and Denver. This means 
income on the rich right side of Oklahoma that EVERY advertiser 


coverage at ONE Low cost! 


* 


THE riGHT sipe FoR YOUR apverrisinct 


52% OF BUYING INCOME 


_ REPRESENTED. NATION nal 
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“Why don’t you give up the allocation idea entirely and just send 
the stuff to all the dealers who sign their letters ‘Cordially Yours’?” 


irom 
te * * 


mieidel Is Management Failing to Sell 


on ‘Its Post-War Plans to Labor? 


| Here’s a Herculean job for public relations . . . and for advertising: 
_to demonstrate to labor the extent of the effort being made to 
_ create full after-the-war employment, and to show that the interests 


of management and labor are, in fact, rather closely related. 


BY EDWARD T. PARRACK 


Assistant to the President 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


URING a recent three-month ess and when it was used it threw a 
period I talked with a repre- _— friend out of work. He was persuaded 
sentative cross - section of by incentives to produce more only 
skilled and unskilled workers to find himself out of a job that 


San 


Francisco 
Examiner 


for more than 
50 years the 


leading newspaper 
in its field 
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| scattered throughout twelve eastern 
industrial centers. They were willing, 
often eager, to talk about their prob- 
lems, fears, hopes. 

On one point their opinions are all 
but unanimous: The average hourly 
worker thinks that his best interests 
and the best interests of management 
are at loggerheads. If he has not 
thought about it, he can be easily con- 

| vinced of the fact. 

The experiences which have con- 
vinced him are usually bitter ones. 

| His company put in an automatic tool 
that did his job and the work of 
several others. He told the foreman 
about a short-cut in a machining proc- 


much sooner. 

He has learned that the best in- 
terests of management are advanced 
when production efficiency increases 
and production costs drop. But he 
knows that when this happens, men 
often lose their jobs. 

It’s easy for him to believe that 
what is good for management is bad 
for him. Yet he is dead wrong and tt 
is up to management to change his 
mind if management is to retain Of, 
in some instances, regain the loyalty 
of its employes. 

A vigorous public relations caf 
paign is needed to show conclusively 
that: 


SALES MANAGEMEN' 


Nature has ever dictated that fighting men 
shall return to the tools of farm and in- 
‘ dustry, that swords and guns shall become 
ing: plowshares and wrenches, that women 

shall give up these tools and return to 
home and motherhood. 


* “Our world is a 50 x 150 plot, bought and paid for long 
ago. War, instead of causing us to abandon our long made 
plans, has consecrated our original purpose and increased 
our determination and ability to complete them. We are 
more certain than ever that the only hope for eternal and 
world-wide peace lies in the happiness of individual homes. 

““We have talked to enough G-I Joes and service wives to 
know that this feeling is universal. All are dedicated to 
getting this thing over as soon as possible so we can get 
back to our homes. We are only two out of millions who 
are budgeting allotment checks, war plant wages, and even 
service pay into war bonds and savings so that the future 
we have planned will fully materialize. 

“A certainty, too, is that fighting men will be bread 
winners, and working wives will become homemakers. So, 
instead of victory becoming an opportunity for world re- 
formers, we believe it will return us to the nucleus of 


humanity—HOME.” 


e to Cleveland, always a center of home and 
family interest, offers an excellent oppor- 
rests tunity for all who sellthe things of com- 
fort and convenience for homes. Even 
d with thousands of service wives ‘‘doubled 
ited. up” with their parents ortemporarily in 
furnished rooms, there is a big shortage of 
available family units, and the number cf 

families is at an all-time high. 

This means more sales for you as soon 
as you are able to deliver the goods. More 
families created by marriage, homes re- 
established by homecoming _ servicemen, 
pent-up needs of long established homes 
for replacements denied by war produc- 
tion—all add up to a greater need for 
everything that contributes to home life. 

ew a Per capita income increased 10% in 
the first year after the last war. Even 
1aded greater increases are possible this time 
| because of intensive postwar planning and 
only greater needs for the products of farm and 
that industry. Alert advertisers are already 
planning to cash-in. 
t in- * * " 
anced The way to do it is to be sure your sales 
plans include Cleveland, and that means 
reases The Cleveland Press, because of ils 
Power of Presstlige, which means power 
it he to do good; power to move goods. 
men 
that f 
s bad 


ind it 
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Limited Quantity of These Popular | 


TO Mt ET  — $ 


POCKET-SECRETARIES 
Available 


® Pocket on left for papers. Also zipper- 
locked pocket on right—beneath memo 
pad. 


* Comes with 12 refill pads. Each pad has 
complete 1945 calendar printed on top 
sheet complete 1946 calendar is printed 


on reverse side of the same sheet. 


© In black or brown sheepskin . . . black or 
brown goatskin . . . hazel domestic pigskin. 


e Fillers for each year available at nominal 
cost. 


tan et at ten at a a tt ct a ANNs 


Holding good will—or re-building 
it after a couple of years of saying 
“no” to inquiring customers—is 
going to be a bigger job than ever 
this coming year. The reminder- 
advertising you distribute to your 
customers and prospects will declare, 
louder than words, the value’ you 


place on their friendly relations. 


The Pocket-Secretary is an adver- 
tising gift that’s unbeatable as a 
good will ambassador . . . different, 
smart-looking, practical . . . quality 


materials and workmanship through- 


out. 


. a gift the recipient will keep 


Handsome, practical gift for executive . 
Gift . . . Sales award 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Factory: Easthampton, Mass. 


as his own . . . with a re-fill feature 
that insures years of service and 


remembrance. 


In genuine goatskin, pigskin and 
sheepskin throughout.: Each _indi- 
vidually boxed, tissue-wrapped. Cus- 
tomer’s ad or recipient’s name can 


be gold stamped on the leather. 


Quantity of zippers available limits 
the amount of pocket-secretaries we 
can produce. Act quickly—to insure 
your order being filled. Please state 
probable quantity, with kind of 
leather preferred. 


. . Convention prize . . . Christmas 


1. Management is making an 4q| 

| war employment. 

. The best interests of manage 
ment and labor are closely 4 
lied not for altruistic reasop; 
but for reasons of simple ¢ 
nomics. 

3. Management needs labor, pre 
erably loyal labor, to produ 
goods. 

4. Labor. forms a huge mark 
which must have adequate by 
ing power if industry is goin 
to sell goods in sufficient quar 
tities to make a profit. 

Today, most of the Nation’s to 
flight executives appreciate labor , 
an important factor in both produ 
tion and consumption. I know of » 
company that does not have plans | 
the works for new products, process 
or services which it hopes will me 
employment for more men and wom 
en than were at work before t 
war. 

Management realizes its respons 
bility to furnish maximum emplo 
ment when the war is over. Some { 
industry’s best men are racking the 
brains to find new ways to put md 
at work to avoid the creation of ne 
leaf-raking agencies. 


N 


REMEMBER! 


Paper is needed for 


essential war pur: 


poses... 


SAVE PAPER... 


and take it to the 
Waste Sal- 


vage office in your 


Paper 


community, 


We can't get larger space in 
which to tell a most important 
story —"’Meet Your Contrac- 
tor-Builder Customer.""* 

Send for a copy-of this 
booklet, just off the press, oF 
ask your advertising agency 
about it. 


th that ere going to 
aoa ‘building ‘thet ell the talking 
Is about, 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago $ 
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But labor seldom knows what et- 


forts are being made in its behalf by 
management. Labor doesn’t know be- 


quse it usually isn’t told. Manage- 


ment gets no credit for its efforts. 


For the kind of credit management 
is getting, here are some excerpts 
which Phelps Adams, North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance reporter, 
found in a recent issue of the CIO 
News for servicemen. ‘The lousy-rich 
are lousy with war profits instead of 
peace profits. They're still griping 
that they're ‘over-taxed’ and that the 
New Deal and labor are ruining 
them. They still have the press for 
their mouthpiece. The poor are still 
plenty poor and still ‘getting the 
blame.’ ” 

In defending himself for doing 
nothing about publicizing his firm's 
post-war plans for jobs, one executive 
claims that you can’t tell labor about 
good intentions. These intentions 
might be misinterpreted. 

Why can’t you? A doctor doesn’t 
guarantee a cure, but you trust him 
because you know that he is putting 
forth his best efforts which usually 
return the patient to his feet. 

Many of the hourly workers to 
whom I talked were sensitive about 
the public beating labor has taken on 
the score of strikes, requests for better 
wages, resistance to speed-up, etc. But 
in their own defense many frankly 
sid, “If I don’t get mine now, I'll 
probably never get another chance.” 
Then came an often recurring ques- 
tion: “Do you think they’ll keep me 
here when the war is over?’’ Most had 
not the faintest idea as to what they 
would do when their present jobs ran 
out. 


THERE IS A 


oMEMPEPTEMBER 1 


MN DIESEL 


This alert field is going into great 
er volume as the months go by 


GD GO]) sven 
- 


Is your equipment going to share 
with Diesel Progress this ready 
made market? 


Complete coverage of 
4 big new market 


EDITED AND 
PUBLISHED BY 


REX W. WADMAN et ae 


DIESE: a 
PROGRESS sees 


2 WEST 45TH STREET * NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 


, 1944 


The “5 & 10’s” are the Department Stores of the masses. These stores 
handle over 30,000 different items popularly priced, from 5c to $5.00 and 
over, to meet the needs of the masses. No matter what size city, town, or 
village you go into, the syndicate variety stores get the traffic. 


Hundreds of these stores do over a million dollar annual volume. 


In the 5000 odd stores comprising the big 10 group, the average annual 
volume per store is over $275,000.00. In this important group of stores alone, 
which did a volume of $1,341,376,361 in 1943, The Merchandiser gives you a 
coverage of nearly 12,000 key people. 


The "MERCHANDISER" 


Is a highly specialized medium catering 
exclusively to the 5 & 10 to $1.00 and up 


syndicate variety stores. 


Editorially slanted to the problems and 
interests of the store managers and their 
assistants, who do the day-in and day-out 
ordering of merchandise for this approxi- 
mately two billion dollar market. 


Total MERCHANDISE-ORDERING cir- 
culation 16,394 key people in 8300 stores. 


Largest audited circulation in the field 


DON’T OVERLOOK THIS TREMENDOUS 
MARKET IN YOUR POST WAR PLANS! 


Preeti ag ae eect gt Net AP a et eta eet a et PP rDrat Lr rare 


—_ SYNDICATE STORE MERCHANDISER 
79 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


“Does your dealer say this about your 
ADVERTISING PLAN?” 
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aavertisiné- 


~ a Today you can employ the unusual power of motion picture adver- 
youa NAME ON . tising just as easily, just as certainly as you use the other media. 
youn MOVIE =} ° M.P.A. service is complete—market data, scripts, production, dis- 


7 Pa ae Ce): tribution, checking and billing—just one simple contact. 
is aa Ms : . ° 
ay mT: a Whether you are considering a dealer cooperating plan, concen- 
tration on special markets such as Negroes, farmers, factory workers, 


Dealers get a kick out of seeing their names small towns or marketing areas, expanded use of your spot an- 
displayed in their neighborhood theatre. 
More important they know their customers. 
They know Motion Picture Advertising pro- who will be glad to give you full information. 
duces results. One of the reasons it produces Just telephone MU 3-4991 or have your secretary drop us a line— 
such outstanding results is that you get not 

a 10% Crossley or a 30% Starch but 100% Chanin Building, New York, New York. 

of your audience. Another is that your cus- 

tomers get the full message exactly as you 


/ 
laid it out. In fact, you don’t have to wait MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC. 


for post-war development to have the power 1032 Carondelet St. New Orleans, la. / Chanin Building, New York, N Y. 
of television. You can employ that power 


right now through motion picture advertis- 141 Walton St. Atlanta, Ga. S) 418 Watts Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 
ing. The M.P.A. Service specialise will WwW 


gladly show you why this is so. 


nouncements or a test campaign, there is an M.P.A. service specialist 
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NEWS 


The SUN-TELEGRAPH has been, 
jsand ever hopes to be a thorough, 
accurate, solid newspaper serving 
the people of Western Pennsylvania. 


1S 


“Please realize that the first duty of newspapermen 
is to get the news and PRINT THE NEWS” 
—WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


SUPREME 


In this War Crisis we have preserved the general 
character and adequate coverage in News and in News pic- 


tures, despite the war’s necessary restriction of paper and 
Pp y pap 


many other materials vital to our production and existence. 


Qur Readers and Advertisers 


Understand This 


We have more readers daily and Sunday than in 
uur entire history. 


Because of our circulation growth we have had to 
ation advertising more than our competitors. 


Jur readers are Volunteers in the best sense of 
he word. 


ur greater cireulation has come to us 
ause we are a Newspaper— 


ithout premiums! Without contests! Without 
insurance policies! Without big promotional 
campaigns! Without circulation “drives”! 


To take care of our first obligation to the reader, we have 
had to ration advertising space to our good customer-friends 
who are using, and are anxious to use, millions of lines 
of advertising in the Sun-Telegraph’s magic market place. 


Our Advertisers, too, are 
Volunteers 


They are co-operating with us in reducing their 
space requirements. 


They understand the situation and are not com- 
plaining or carping. 


They know our method of rationing advertising 
is the simplest and fairest that can be devised. 


They know theirs is a contribution rather than a 
sacrifice to the best tradition of Newspaperdom. 


When the Great Day comes 


we feel our policy of first protecting the 
reader, of building that vaster audience of 
Volunteers, of being dead on the level with 
our space buyers in sharing with them their 
space hardships, will be justified and that 
we will be 


a Greater News paper 


‘ SuriJefegraph 


ITTSBURGH’S @ FASTEST 


MENTBEPTEMBER 1, 1944 


GROWING @®© NEWSPAPER! 
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Would You Like to Sell 
US a Copy of 
SALES MANAGEMENT? 


. and we aren’t spoofing! 


. «+ The paper shortage has played 
havoc with the demand-and-supply 
theory. Orders for the Annual Survey 
of Buying Power continue to greet us 
in the morning mail, and our stock is 
completely exhausted. 


. . » Therefore, if you have a copy of 
the May 10, 1944 Survey of Buying 
Power, with all pages intact, we shall 
be happy to buy it back from you at 
its regular price of $1.00. 


. . » No need to write . . . just print 
your name plainly on the outside of 
the package; a check will be for- 
warded to you at once. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


SOUTHERN 
SALES EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


Northerner with 18 years Southern 
experience in 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES. 


WANTS SOUTHERN 


—Branch Management 
—Distributorship 

—Sales Management 
—DManufacturer’s Agency. 


With or without modest invest- 
ment. 


Ideal man for Growth Business 
wishing to start now on its Post- 
war program for the Southern 
Market, with something to sell 
now and willing to finance. 


Basic education is electrical and 
business management. Gentile. 
Draft exempt. Good health. Prot- 
estant. Employed last 9 years as 
GSM in non-essential industry. 
Good reason for wishing change. 
Box No. 1085, Sales Management, 
lees Ave., New York 16, 


In a recent survey at one ot the 
Kaiser plants on the Pacific Coast, 
86% of the employes interviewed had 
no post-war job in sight. And they are 
working in a plant which has less 
post-war future than most. 

So, with little definite hope or in- 
formation given to them by private 
industry, labor looks for security to 
the Government or anyone else, dema- 
gogue or prophet, who seems to have 
labor’s interest and future at heart. 


It’s Up to Private Industry 


But it is from private industry that 
must come nearly all of the 56,000,- 
000 jobs which it is estimated will 
be needed if this country is to be 
prosperous. Management knows it and 
is burning midnight oil and spending 
millions of dollars on a post-war pro- 
gram which includes enough jobs for 
the men and women who want to do 
a day’s work. 

Right now, while post-war employ- 
ment is second only to the war as 
a national question mark, is the time 
to tell not only labor but the public 
of management’s efforts to assure 
maximum employment. And while 
we're doing it, would it be too daring 
to point out that management doesn’t 
rub its hands with delight every time 
more efficient machinery is installed, 
putting men out of work? Would it 
be too daring to explain in passing 
that the net result of more efficient 
production methods is more, not less 
jobs? How many people would the 
automobile business employ if cars 
were hand assembled ? 

This is a difficult and delicate job 
for public relations and advertising, 
but for a business that has helped to 
raise the Nation’s standard of living 
to the best in the world, it shouldn’t 
be too difficult. 

The responsibility for the job is 
up to every company that wants to 
see private enterprise thrive, that 
wants to enter a post-war period in 


ANGOR mame... °1622 


Per Capita — Effective Buying Income 


Bangor places far above average for the State—($1085); and the 
Nation—($1103). Source: Sales Management’s 1944 Survey of Buying Power 


THE BANGOR DAILY NEWS 


MAINE’S LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION 


Represented by Small, Brewer & Kent, Inc. 


which there will be no sizeable groy 
of people who will give three cheers 
to see industry strangled by punitive 
and restrictive legislation. 

The solution is not in honeymoo, 
isles, steam baths and calling every. 
body “‘associate.’” Wild promises yijli 
do more harm than good. What js 
needed is a sincere exposition of jp. 
dustry’s efforts on behalf of and fe. 
alization of its responsibility to jt 
employes. 

Selling the economics of free enter. 
prise is not enough. The average 
worker neither understands nor give 
a tinker’s damn about economics. Th: 
men and women in the factories wap 
to know primarily to whom they ca 
look in the post-war years for ; 
square meal and a roof overhead. 

If only government-controlled, so. 
cialized or Sovietized industry prom. 
ises food, shelter and clothing, mos 
of America’s labor won’t question the 
economics. But if they can be show: 
that — industry is the best, mos 
prolific and reliable source of meals 
clothing, shelter and security — that 
the best interests of management and 
the best interests of employes ar 
closely allied—labor will begin per. 
haps to lose some of its distrusts of 
management's motives, and labor's al- 
legiance will return to its employers 
—where it belongs. 


, FREE! Increase readership ¢ 


your ads with LIFE. 
' like EYE-CATCHER photos. Nott. 
ing like them anywhere. Used ty 
biggest advertisers. 100 new sub- 
“jects monthly. Mat or glossy prirt 
plan $5 month. Write for new 
FREE proofs No. 105. No oblige 
-™ tions. 


EYE-CATCHERS, Inc, 
10 E. 38th ST., New York City ‘i 


For Signs 
of the Future 
Look to 


RT 


SIGN CO, LIMA, OHIO 


by 


Steel fabricating firm in 
Milwaukee, established 
“since 1875, desires allied 
lines as distributors or 
agents. We have outstand- 
ing coverage and can fur- 
nish excellent recommenda- 
tions. 


Address Box 2023, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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We learned a lesson when we investigated 


~The ROTARIAN” says 4 


George S. Jones, Jr., is President of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives and Vice 
President in Charge of Sales of Servel, Inc., 
peacetime makers of the gas refrigerator of 


which more than two million are in use. 


» S0- 
rom: és 
> Like many other national advertis- 
" “| “Add three Millands to your list of enthusiastic Servel owners” 


hows ers,” says Mr. Jones, “present limita- 
mos says Co uisca..of appearing in “TILL WE MEET AGAIN”. A Paramount Picture tions on available space caused us to 
neals, 


the a Yee ao ee ay aes review our schedule. This offered an 
‘ 
‘’ 


t and opportunity to consider the merits of 
goo: The Rotarian magazine, which we 
pet: 


ol | eae oe ae & =_— . did in consultation with our adver- 

's al- <i | = tising agency. Analysis disclosed a 
loyers ° ° f ° 

: 7 remarkable combination of prestige, 

, = ., ae @ coverage, high buying power, low 


nin | Soy \). Vee . duplication, attractive rates, editorial 
LIFE. t ; 4 aes, 2d * 


5. Not | | a 7 , excellence and attentive readership. I 
Used by S % : . i 


ew th se Stee don’t know why we waited for pres- 


ssy print 


tor ww | * | fo | ent conditions to make this discovery, 
» obliga i ‘ , : j 

ES but we learned a lesson when we 
City If Mr. and Mrs, Millond say their Servel Gas Refrigerator Two million families are glad they own Servels today, investigated The Rotar ian. 


is 80 quiet, they'd almost forgotten about it until we when repair men are hard to find. Servel, the Gas Refrig- 
asked questions. “It just sits there,” says Ray, “and erator, is different—it has no moving parts in its freezing 
keeps things cold, and never causes a moment's trouble.” system to wear out, break down, or become noisy. 


* * * 


Would you care to review the evi- 

dence which convinced Servel of the 

merits of The Rotarian magazine? 
Reach for a pin, while you are think- 

These two Millend fans are Servel war workers. We'll make homes more coi e, sii asts . ° 

Mosca mereetnmetertere, Sele At ew Geshu nium ect Neg cu dt aun tah Yn Gen Co ing about it, and attach the coupon 


omes in ter, + — keep pro; 
~but the Army and Navy needed them all. After the humidity all year round. Perfected before the war, Buy War Bor 
these systems are already on test in hundreds of can modernuze y: 


Lek TL We Gn Coapany Cal Wg hy ys sek to your letterhead. 


Servel advertising has been prepared and 
placed for fifteen years by Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, New York. 


THe Rotarian 


35 East Wacker Drive Dept. 14 Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please send me your data sheets, ‘The Uncovered Influence Market.” 


Name 


Title 


we | 7 the Influential” Adiioees 
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® ¢ 
COMMUNITY 


NOW 
AVAILABLE 
FOR SALES 
PLANNERS ... 


Manufacturers’ look- 
ing for new territories in 
which to appoint dealers 
and distributors will be in- 
terested in a copy of a list 
just compiled from a sur- 
vey. A sizeable number of 
business men and concerns 
have expressed interest in 
dealerships for: 


% Radios 

% Refrigerators 

% Electric Appliances 
% Automobiles 

* Airplanes 

% Building Materials 
*% Air Conditioning 

% Pre-fabricated houses 


They have expressed 
preferences for territories 
and have indicated the 
amount of capital that they 


have available. Send for 
your copy of this list 
today! 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


in Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC-Radio Station WSjS-5 K.W. 
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‘How to Get Off on the 
Wrong Foot in a Sales Call 


When he changed his salesman’s shoes for buyer’s shoes, this chap 
discovered that many a sale is queered in the first thirty second 
of contact by cliches which reveal the salesman has failed to se 


up a planned objective for the time he spends with his prospect 


K. POWERS 


BY MARSH 


EAR SALES-BRETHREN: 

Up to two years ago vir- 
tually all of my gainfully- 
employed hours were spent 
“on the selling end.” The pleasant 
fact that I lived comfortably through 
those years only goes to show that 
what I was selling must have had 
good value. Now that I’m on The 
Other Side of the Desk I’m compelled 
to marvel that I fared as well as I 
did. With positions reversed and 
salesmen coming in to see ME I can 
now realize, for the first time, how 
easy it is for a salesman to “put his 
foot in his mouth” and, as a result, 
I'm getting an inkling as to why some 
of the orders I had counted on may 
have failed to materialize. 

I didu’t pull ALL the boners I’m 
about to tabulate but, just between 
the two of us, I'll own up to the truth 
that I invented one of them all 
myself, because “‘nobody told me dif- 
ferent.” 

Here's hoping that this “Error 
Column,” compiled from notes I’ve 
taken in the past few weeks, may 
save at least a few of you fellows 
who are still Knights of the Dotted 
Line .. . and more power to you! ... 
from avoidable disappointments. 
Sincerely yours, 

A. D. 


Epiror’s Note: From this point on, ““Mr. 
Doe” quotes samples of what salesmen have 
recently said to him on entering his office. 
What the salesmen said appears in italics. 
Mr. Doe's reaction is reported in the com- 
ment immediately below. 


The Belittling Technique 


“Good afternoon, Mr. Doe. I just 
happened to be in the building and 
Mass 
“Stop right there, Mr. Sayles. That 
takes me back to the Good Old Days. 
I, too, was always ‘just happening’ to 
be in a building, or ‘in the neighbor- 
hood’ or ‘passing through town’! It 
didn’t occur to me, either, that by that 
approach I was explicitly informing 
my prospect either (1) that I didn’t 
rate his business worth a trip on its 
own account or (2) that I didn’t 
haven't any deep-seated conviction 
that I deserved it. Maybe I’m too 


tender-skinned, Mr. Sayles, but frank. 
ly it doesn’t make any hit with m 
to be told that my company’s busines 
is something to be solicited on a hap 
penchance basis.” 


The Whozis-Quiz Technique 


“Morning, Mr. Doe. Remember 
me? I was in about 60 days ago 
I called back to see if you were any 
nearer making a decison.” 

“THAT, I swear, is a mistake | 
never made. I don’t believe I ever 
regarded my petsonality as so com. 
pelling that, after once meeting mef| - 
a prospect would forever after remem | 
ber the name of my company and theh} — 
identity of the commodity I wanted 
to sell him. I’m not good on guess 
ing games, Mr. Sayles. Let me in on 
your secret . . . what are you selling 
and what company do you represent?’ 


The Hurry-Scurry Technique 


“T’ll only take a minute... .” 

“Why take that much, Mr. Sayles? 
You know just as well as I do tha 
a minute will accomplish absolutely 
ZERO in helping me arrive at a de 
cision—but I'll listen attentively for 
an hour if you have SOMETHING 
CONSTRUCTIVE to add to what you 
have already told me.” 


The Empty-Plate Technique 


“I just stopped in to find out tf 
you were ready to place an order.” 

“Come, come, Mr. Sayles. Dont 
you know about the service offered by 
A.T.&T.? Why boycott it? When all 
you want to do is to ask a question, 
you can save your time, as well # 
mine, by using the telephone.” 


The Hi-Speed Technique 


“Hiya, John.” 

“Feeling very fit, thank sou 
MIsTER Sayles, but considerably be 
hind the 8 Ball. I like you all right 
but, you see, I unfortunately didat 
realize how soon we'd be on intimatt 
terms and so I completely neglected 
to make a note of your first name 
Sorry, just terribly sorry, old chappit 
old hail-fellow and old chump.” 
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“NEWS OF DETROI 


ts Important News for Everyone 


““What’s going on in Detroit?” is the 
first question put to a Detroiter when 


out of town. 


No other city is such a barometer of 
national and economic welfare and 
the war effort. What’s going on in 
Detroit is a clue to what will go on 


in Russia, China, the South Pacific, 
Europe, a few months later. 


To keep those who have a stake in 
the Detroit market better informed 


on what’s going on, The Detroit 


News began, about a year ago, to 


print “The News of Detroit.” 


“The News of Detroit” has brought 
many requests from firms and in- 
dividuals who wish to be put on the 
mailing list to receive it regularly. 
If you are not already receiving it, 
a request will bring the current and 


succeeding issues to your desk. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
A.B,.C. Weekday Circulation, 389,628-Sunday Circulation, 482,628 


' Don A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St, New York 17 J. €. Lutz, Tribune Tower, Chicogo 
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Agency 


Donald S. Shaw, former program 
sales manager for the Blue Network, 
Inc., is named radio director of Geyer, 
.. A new 


Cornell & Newell, Inc. . 


Donald S. Shaw 
new radio director 
at Geyer, Cornell 
& Newell, Ine. 


advertising agency, John Mather Lup- 
ton Co., is announced. Mr. Lupton was 
formerly advertising and promotion 
manager of Associated Business Papers, 
Inc. . . . Joining Gardner Advertising 
Co., St. Louis, and leaving McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., is Robert B. Donnelly. 
Mr. Donnelly was formerly vice-presi- 
dent and manager of McCann-Erick- 
son’s Minneapolis office . . . Arthur 
M. Semones, vice-president of Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, Inc., Advertising, 
Chicago, is elected to the agency's 
board of directors. 
* * * 

E. L. Baumiller, for two years with 
Pedlar, Ryan & Lusk, Inc., becomes 
that agency’s media director . . . David 
S. Hogmer is the new space buyer for 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. . . . Eric Ainsworth joins Duane 
Jones Co., as merchandising director 
.. . At Benton & Bowles, Inc., Charles 
Weigert has joined the account staff, 
and Neal Nyland is an addition in the 
same department . . . William D. 
McCuaig is with Young & Rubicam, 
Inc., in its International Division .. . 
Mal McCrady, formerly with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., becomes associated 
with the newly formed agency of 
Frank H. Kaufman & Co., New York 
City, in an executive capacity .. . 
Charles H. Gale leaves the firm of 
Hill and Knowlton to establish 
Charles H. Gale and Associates, in- 
dustrial relations counsel and research 
and editorial services. 

oo oS 

Abbott Kimball Co., Inc., an- 
nounces the opening of a new office 
at Kansas City, Mo., and the removal 
of its Chicago office to 333 N. Michi- 
gan Ave. Ernest A. Holmes, formerly 
with Arthur Kudner, Inc., joins Ab- 
bott Kimball as director of research 
and marketing division, services of 
which are available in the Kansas 
City and Chicago offices. Mary Sharp 
is named as the agency's director of 
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Media & Agency News 


fashion advertising emanating from 
the same two offices ... At R. T. 
O’Connell Co., New York City, E. P. 
McIntyre is appointed as an account 
executive . . . Harry Birdsall, until re- 
cently design director for the Norman 
Bel Geddes Organization, joins Bri- 
sacher, Van Norden & Staff as art 
director . . . Hutchins Advertising Co., 
Inc., Rochester, New York City, and 
Philadelphia, announces the appoint- 
ment of John E. McMillin as. vice- 
president in charge of radio and tele- 
vision programing. 
a 


Accounts: To J. Walter Thompson 
Argentina S.R.L. goes the Ford Motor 
Co. account for Argentinian advertis- 
ing... Hiram Walker, Inc., appoints 
Foote, Cone & Belding as advertising 
directors for Imperial Whiskey . . . 
Grant Advertising Inc., draws the ad- 
vertising account of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Eastern Division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and will handle adver- 
tising of General Mills products in 
Western Hemisphere export markets 

. Solar Capacitator Sales Corp., 
New York City, assigns its advertising 
(of radio distributor products) to 
O. S. Tyson & Co., Inc. . . . Redbook 
magazine hands its advertising over to 
Grant Advertising Inc. . . . Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has 
the Cresta Blanca Wine Company's 
account, as agency for Dubonnet and 
Vermouth by Dubonnet, effective Sep- 
tember 1 .. . Consolidated Royal 
Chemical Co., announces the appoint- 
ment of the Campbell-Ewald Co., 
Chicago, to handle the advertising of 
Krank’s Shave-Kreem. 

* * # 


The Manhattan Soap Co., New 
York City, manufacturers of Sweet- 
heart Toilet Soap, names Duane Jones 
Co., as its advertising agency .. . 
Varva, perfumer, New York City, has 
Lawrence C. Gumbinner Advertising 
Agency, New York City, for its cam- 
paign on Nonchalant and Follow Me 
perfumes and toiletries . . . McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., Rio office, is named to 
handle the advertising in Brazil of all 
Philips do Brasil S.A. Products, Bra- 
zilian distributors of Philips Radios 
and other products, except for the 
Kelvinator account . . . At the J. 
Walter Thompson Company's office 
announcement is made of its appoint- 
ment to handle advertising for Orange 
Crush in Chile, and the publicity and 
advertising for the Governor's Red 
Cross appeal for 1944-1945 in Cal- 
cutta. 

-_ =. 


Two airplane manufacturers are 


announcing the appointment of adver. 
tising agencies to handle their adver. 
tising. Aeronca Aircraft Corp., light 
plane manufacturers, Middletown 
Ohio, is retaining Alden E. Calkins 
New York City, and Taylorcraft Ayi. 
ation Corp., Alliance, Ohio, announce 
the appointment of The Griswold. 
Eshleman Co., Cleveland . . . Personal 
Products Corp., Milltown, N. J, 
names N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., a5 
advertising counsel on Loress facial 
tissues . .. Moser & Cotins, Inc., Utica 
N. Y., has the account of Pratt Indus. 
tries, manufacturers of automobile 
mufflers . . . The Penn Electric Switch 
Co., names The Buchen Co., as its 
advertising agency. 
* * * 

C. Allen Fulmer Co., Cincinnati, 
producers of precision aircraft service 
equipment, announces the appointment 
of The Keeler & Styles Co., Cincinnati, 
as advertising counsel . . . The Cher. 
now Co., is handling advertising for 
A. F. Keating Co., Decatur, Ill., man. 
ufacturers of Darlene Jr. dresses . ., 
R. M. Jordon & Co., Providence, R. I, 
manufacturers of costume jewelry, ap. 
points Needham & Grohmann, Inc, 
as its advertising agency . . . To 
MacDonald-Cook Co., South Bend 
and Chicago, goes the account of The 
Dobbins Manufacturing Co., Elkhart, 
Ind., manufacturers of insecticide spray 
equipment. 


Magazines 


F. Edward Pulte, Jr., is appointed 
special representative of the McCall 
Corp., publishers of McCall’s and Red: 
book magazines . . . Popular Mechan- 
ics magazine announces the appoint: 
ment of Paul H. Dunakin as general 


Edwin L. Sullivan, 
is the new adver- 
tising sales man- 
ager at Better 
Homes & Gardens. 


manager of that magazine and Science 
Digest . . . Edwin L. Sullivan is 
named advertising sales manager fot 
Better Homes and Gardens. Mr. Sull: 
van has been advertising representative 
for the past 17 years for the Merediti 
Publishing Co. . . . Mrs, Mildred 
Morton, with Vogue for four years, i 
the new merchandising editor of th 
magazine. 
* * &* 

Helen Valentine, editor of the nev 
magazine for high school girls, Sever: 
teen, announces the appointment 0 


EPT 
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Veshaytuslon ects 


requiring extensive employment. Furthermore, every 
one of the millions of eggs sold in the shell annually 
has to be candled, graded and packaged for sale 


around the world. 


Interviewer : Is this true of Washington farm 


HENRY J. BEERNINK 


~ a. roducts generally ? 
Aas Be 4 | Pp g y 
——_ SS ——e =! ee: Beernink: It is true on a large scale. Mill- 


2. ions of cases and cartons of our fruits, berries and 


President vegetables are processed in one form or another. Quick 

Washington Cooperative freezing, in which this state pioneered, has become one 

nted \ Egg a of our biggest industries. The State of Washington 
Call accounts for 20 per cent of all the frozen fruits and 
+43 i berries processed in the United States. It produces 15 
a per cent of the nation’s frozen vegetable pack. This 


You don’t think of a factory when someone mentions farming, yet 


arm products sustain many big-time industries in the State of Washington. 
Take the biggest farm organization in the state today —the Washing- 
Cooperative Egg and Poultry Association—and you will find 25 of its 40 


dollars of sales this year represents factory-processed farm products. 


Henry J. Beernink, president of this 28 year old association of 30,000 
jam families, smiles tolerantly at the commonly-held belief that “farming” ends 
the farms. In an interview with the Seattle Post-Intelligencer he provides a 
insight into what farming in the State of Washington means to industrial 


Ils in the State. 


Interviewer : To what extent do farm products create industrial payrolls 
ZENCMy this state? 
n fb 


c for 
Sulli those sole business is the processing of farm products. They give employment 


Beernink: There are more than 125 plants —factories, if you please — 


tatives? tens of thousands. Most of these farm-factories have developed into major 


-edithiftdustries in the past 15 years. Their sales run into tens of millions of dollars. 


Idred 


Interviewer: Will you name some of the products? 


urs, 1s 
f the Beernink: Yes, I’ll start with our own. We manufacture thousands of 
ds of dry eggs. We freeze eggs. We mill feed. We cook and can tens of 
. nds of pounds of chicken and turkey. All these are factory operations 
> ne 
ever 
nt o Number 5 ef a Series—Talks With Seattle's Wartime Leaders 
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year alone we will produce thé equivalent of 4,600,000 cases of canned peas, 
making us the second biggest producer in the nation. 


Interviewer: Do these products enter distant competitive markets? 


Beernink: Yes, indeed. The fertility of our soil, coupled with an extta- 
ordinary growing climate, gives us a much greater than average per-acre yield, 
hence our production is economical. Thus we have a distinct advantage in com- 
petitive markets. It broadens our selling areas materially. 


Interviewer : What of post-war prospects? 


Beernink: Unquestionably, Washington’s farm-factories face an era of 
great expansion. The demand for these products is steadily increasing as they 
become better known, and the war has introduced them to new markets all over 
the world. 


Just as The Post-Intelligencer has been of tremendous help in recruit- 
ing farm labor during these war years, the farm-factories of this state will again 
look forward to your invaluable aid in helping solve their postwar problems of 


expansion. 
‘d 
wells 


the 4) 
; G07- seattle 
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IRON and 


produced an- 
nually in the 
Buffalo area, is sufficient in vol- 
ume to rank it the sixth largest 
steel producing center of the 
country. This, together with other 
widely diversified industries 
make Buffalo a “must” in present 
and post-war sales activities. 


Becel... 


Buffalo 
COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in Buffalo 


WHO SAID RADIO 
CAN DO IT? 


if you want to sell the Negro market you 
have to reach it effectively and economically 
through their first line media The Negro Press! 
Yes, perhaps you are overlooking the 7 billion 
dollars spent yearly by American Negroes. 
You'll be surprised at how easy it is to cover 
these spending millions at a very low cost. 
Write to Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 ew York 
and we'll send you some startling, profit- 
revealing facts about this growing field. 


YOUR BONDS 


MEAN 


DEAD JAPS! 


Every room air-conditioned 
noiseproofed 


We can't get larger space in 
which to tel: a most important 
story —’’Meet Your Contrac- 
tor-Builder Customer.''* 

Send for a copy of this 
booklet, just off the press, or 
ask your advertising agency 
about it. 


*These are the men that are going to 
do the building that all the talking 
Is about, 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


§9 East Van Buren Chicago 5 


Helen Valentine, 
who is the editor 
of the new maga- 
zine for teen-age 
girls, Seventeen. 


Estelle Ellis, former woman's editor 
of Click, as promotion director. Also 
announced is Charlotte Ware as man- 
aging editor of Seventeen. Miss Ware 
was previously editor of Apparel Arts 
. . . Liberty Magazines. Inc., is plan- 
ning to move about the first of the 
year to its own building at 37-39 West 
57 St., New York City . . . Virginia 
McCone becomes retail merchandising 
specialist for Ladies’ Home Journal 
. . » Helen Johnson, announces Mac- 
fadden Publications, Inc., becomes its 
new manager of the Advertising Re- 
search Department . . . Fawcett Publi- 
cations, Inc., names Elizabeth Bothwell 
as food and household editor . . 
Jeanne E. Griffin is Photoplay’s new 
beauty editor. 


Business Papers 


Davidson Publishing Co., Chicago, 
becomes the publisher of Paper Prog- 
ress effective with the September issue, 
as a result of the purchase of the 
magazine from Paper Progress, Inc., 
of Cleveland ... The 23 annual 
“Who Makes It?” Directory Number 
of Hardware Age, published as the 
July 20 issue of that publication carries 
980 pages of product reference data 
for. hardware buyers, making it the 
largest reference book ever published 
in that field . . . Air Pilot and Techni- 
cian announces the appointment of 
Victor A. Smith as business manager. 


Radio and Television 


The Columbia Broadcasting System 
has expanded its staff at station 
WCBW, New York City, more than 
ten times over since the first of the 
year. (The station is Columbia’s tele- 
vision unit. A special workshop for 
building sets has a complete art de- 
partment for handling maps and news 
pictures.) Chief difficulty, when Col- 
umbia decided to resume live broad- 
casts, has been the manpower shortage 
and the procuring of necessary equip- 
ment. Notwithstanding, Columbia has 
been able to build up a limited series 
of programs which appear to them to 
be suitable for post-war production. 
Programs now being presented include 
news broadcasts, visual quizzes, and 
public opinion sessions. 

oe 


The Charles M. Storm Co., is com- 


pleting plans for the first Tele-Viewerg 
Panel, with a direct line into the 
homes of 4,600 viewers, or nearly 
100% of all tele homes in the Eag 
Storm believes that it can, with this 
inside track, gauge more accurate) 
than any radio poll could, listener 
preference. A post-card survey, reli 
cently. completed shows almost ee 
100% batting average, as far as te[e 
sponse goes. 


Newspapers 


The Worcester Telegram-Gazety 
has released the results of a survey 
conducted for them by Fact Findene - 
Associates, Inc., New York City, off 
wartime savings and post-war buying 
intentions of Worcester resident — 
Every twentieth family in the area was 
interviewed—disclosing that the aver 
age family income was found to be 
about $3,015 per year; 47.9% own 
their own homes, and of the grou 
which does not, 20.1% plan to by 
or build immediately after the war. 
The largest single item on the home 
appliance front, to be purchased after 
the war, was a washing machine 
21.7% plan to buy one. 48.6% ¢ 
respondents indicated that newspaper 
advertising was the most helpful of all 
advertising mediums in their buying 


Nolde Named OPA Consultant } d 


Hans W. Nolde, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Nolde & Horst Co., Read 
ing, Pa., is named special consultant 
on hosiery to the Consumer Goods 
Price Division of Office of Price Ad 
ministration. Mr. Nolde will work 
with industry and OPA on all typeg 
of hosiery. 


Index to Advertisers 


(Continued from page 2) 


WHB, Kansas City .... 

WHO, Des Moines ....... Ee 
 . 2 OS ae re 103 
Winston-Salem Journal ..........--. 138 
WOAI, San Antonio : 
Lo SS eae a . 14 
WOR, New York . 


The World Homemakers 
World Petroleum 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
WOW, Omaha 
WROL, Knoxville . 
WSAIT, Cincinnati 
veo! SO Rr er % 
Yankee Network 
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“We cut down the size of our 
gift boxes and standard packages 
to effect an over-all saving of 
approximately 25% of the paper 
and cardboard; standardized our 
window displays and eliminated 


A LEADING COSMETICS MANUFACTURER REPORTS: 


all die-cuts, as well as steps, 
shelves and secondary planes. 
We also folded all displays in 
half to save more than 50% of 
the paper and paperboard nor- 
mally used.” 


A BIG PLATE GLASS COMPANY REPORTS: 


“Our 1944 Color Book was reduced in size and quantity, resulting in 
a paper saving of 136,000 pounds. Our Color Cards, of which four or 
five million are used annually, were reduced in size at an 


The quotations used in this advertisement are from 
responses to the A. N. A. Committee of Paper Saving 


approximate reduction of 50% in paper tonnage. We have 


eliminated our Dealer Sales Portfolio. Our Color 
Book has become a ‘self mailer,’ eliminating 
need for envelopes.” 


ONE OF THE TOP LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANIES REPORTS: 


“In 1944 we will continue to specify lighter 
weights of paper wherever possible and take 


' all possible steps further to reduce paper 

tonnage. We are instructing our field offices 

to scrutinize carefully all requests for printed 

material and to disapprove all requests for quan- 
tities that appear excessive.” 


“In advertising and promotion 
we are using about 30% of the 
amount of printing and paper 
used in 1941 —that represents 


A FAMOUS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY REPORTS: 


about 2/3 saving. However, 
further savings will be effected 
whenever possible this year as 
last.”” 


EPTEMBER 


USE LESS— SAVE ALL WASTE PAPER! 


This advertisement contributed by this publication and prepared by the War Advertising 
Council in cooperation with the War Production Board and the Office of War Information. 


Sales Manageménit 


High-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services for October, 1944 


Despite a slight drop in the index figure, the volume of retail sales and 
services should hit a new all-time high for any month—the astounding total 
of $6,850,000,000. This will be a gain of 8% over the corresponding month 


in 1943, 


Knoxville continues to lead the nation in the city-national index column, 
with 145.4. Others in the list of the 15 leaders are: Fresno, 140.7; San Jose, 
131.3; Chester, 130.7; Grand Forks, 130.5; Evansville, 130.5; Miami, 130.4; 
Lancaster, 129.7; Long Beach, 125.2; Muskegon, 125.1; Pasadena, 125.0; 
Hempstead Twsp., 125.0; Santa Barbara, 124.1; Wichita, 124.1; Bingham- 


ton, 123.3. 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S Research and 
Statistical Department has main- 
tained for several years a running 
chart of the business progress of ap- 
proximately 200 of the leading mar- 
ket centers of the country. Some im- 
portant cities are omitted because 
month-to-month data on their bank 
debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 
activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 
used as a basic factor in SM’s esti- 
mating. 

Among the cities shown in the fol- 
lowing columns are those in which, 
for the month immediately following 
date of publication, retail sales and 
services should compare most favor- 
ably with the similar period a year 
ago. 

The estimates cover the expected 


dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 
service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store or apparel in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume this year and last. A figure of 
126.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 26% over the similar 
month a year ago. . . . The second col- 
umn, “City-National Index,’ relates 


Suggested Uses for This Index 
(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A 
guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of 12-months’ Retail Sales volumes and percentages for 
approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 
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that city to the total probable nation,| 
change for the same period. A city may 
have a sizeable gain over its own pas 
but the rate of gain may be less thay 
that of the Nation. All figures in th 
second column above 100 indicat 
cities where the change is more favo; 
able than that for the U.S.A. Th 
City-National figure is derived by qj. 
viding the index figure of the City by 
that of the Nation. The third colump 
‘$ millions” gives the total amount o 
retail sales and services estimate fof 
the same month as is used in the ip. 

dex columns. Like all estimates ¢ 

what will happen in the future, bot 

the index and the dollar figures cay 

at best, be only good approximation 

since they are necessarily projection; 

of existing trends. Of greater im. 

portance than the precise index 

dollar figures is the general rankin 

of the city, either as to percentag 

gain or the total size of the market « 

compared with other cities. 

In studying these tables three pri 
mary points should be kept in mind 


1. How does the city stand in re. 
lation to its 1943 month? If th 
“City Index” is above 100, it is doin; 
more business than a year ago. 


2. How does the city stand in re 
lation to the Nation? If the “Ciy 
National Index” is above 100, it mean: 
that the city’s retail activity is mor 
favorable than that of the Nation as: 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of e:: 
penditures for sales and services. ln 
the tables readers will find many me 
dium-size cities with big percentag: 
gains but small dollar expenditures 
many big cities with small percentage 
gains but big dollar expenditures. 

(These exclusive estimates of retal 
sales and services are fully protecte 
by copyright. They must not be te 
produced in printed form, in whol 
or in part, without written permissio 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 


%* Cities marked with a star are Pre 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with aleve 
of sales compared with the same mont) 
of the preceding year which equals 
exceeds the national change. 


Retam Sates AND SERVICES 


(S. M. Forecast for October, 1944) 
City - 
City Nat'l $ 


Index Index Milliont 
UNITED STATES 108.0 100.0 6850.0) 
Alabama 
% Birmingham .. 110.0 101.8 214 
% Mobile ....... 109.0 100.9 10.4 
% Montgomery .. 109.0 100.9 5.2) 


(Continued on page 146) 
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hat are your 
+ tentions, Mister? 


ons 
1005 
im 
C of , 
Lin rst ladies of New York State would like to 
tage 
et a 
e women of Hempstead Town, are the family 
tx sing agents for 280,000 people. Our retail pur- 
last year jangled local cash registers to the tune 
tk 1,086,000. This year we are on our way to beat 
the 
loing pure. ... 
‘ee months running—in July, August and in this 
n re iber 1 issue—SALES MANAGEMENT'S advance esti- 
bee of monthly retail sales show Hempstead Town dwellings, 78% owner-occupied. We are large con- 
mote s all New York State High-Spot Cities in the — sumers now—and will be a huge replacement market 
bot tage of gain over corresponding months of 1943. —_ after V-Day for household equipment and automobiles, 
nonth our bill for the purchase of retail goods _as well as a good test market for your new post-war 
The rvices should total $23,080,000—or 25% higher _ products, from hairpins to helicopters. Can you afford 
a he October, 1943, bill and 15.7% above the to ignore us—the first ladies of New York State—in 
s. It : : ‘ = 
a al rate of gain for the same period. your advertising and marketing plans? 
ntag 
tures ' not fear cut-backs, since there are few war The Nassau Daily Review-Star, pioneer daily in the Hemp- 
ntag 2s here. Our present rate of spending is not a stead Town area and a prime factor in the development 
S. ° . 
ected e boom, but, rather, a new and higher stage _— of the market to its present stature, makes your adver- 
ected npstead Town's steadily expanding economy.* __ tising part of the daily reading habits of more than 36,000 
we tes show that 92% of our homes are single _ families. 
iSsios 
. Pre 
level 
nontt 
als ot 
Published daily except Sunday—4c a copy 
sa HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
) 
; Executive Offices: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 
s | 
illion' National Representatives: BOGNER & MARTIN, New York, Chicago 
$50.00 
21.4 rket in N. Y. State, in population, income, retail sales—Sales Management’s 1944 Survey of Buying Power. Sake 
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Hizh-Spot City 
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VA POSTWAR PROSPERITY 


Assured For 


WOONSOCKET 


RHODE ISLAND 
The Plus City 


In Busy New England 


Recent survey of Chamber of 
Commerce Shows 


17,315 JOBS 


IN WOONSOCKET INDUSTRY, 
AFTER THE WAR 
(Current Employment (5,555) 
Practically no reconversion delay 
due to similarity of wartime and 


peacetime products of manufac- 
turing plants. 


Industrial Payroll 
OVER $35,000,000 


101,066 Trading Area 
97% Coverage City Homes 
75% Trading Area Coverage 


The Woonsocket Call 


Representatives 
Gilman, Nicoll and Ruthman 


No current rationing on national 


SS 


Vi 


SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


National Organization wants 
sales manager to handle mer- 
chandising of industrial products 
enjoying established national 
reputation for quality among 
power plants, industries and in- 
stitutions for over 30 years. 


Qualifications: 35-40 years old, 
Christian, married, college edu- 
cation, (with mechanical engi- 
neering training or experience 
preferred). Must have at least 
10 years sales experience. 


Duties will include the super- 
vision of sales analysis and fore- 
cast, advertising and sales pro- 
motion, and the building and 
management of a complete na- 
tional selling organization. 


In reply, give age, personal and 
business history, salary desired 
and photograph. All informa- 
tion will be confidential. Box 
2020, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Sales Menagement 


Hieh-Spot Cities 


(Continued from page 144) 
Retatt SALES AND SERVICES 


(S. M. Forecast for October, 1944) 
City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 


Arizona 
i ae 114.0 105.5 5.66 
Phoenix ...... 107.5 99.5 10.81 
Arkansas 
Fort Smith.... 107.5 99.5 3.80 
Little Rock ... 104.7 96.9 9.75 
California 
% Fresno ....... 140.7 130.3 10.50 
% San Jose ..... 131.3 121.6 9.88 
%& Long Beach ... 125.2 115.9 19.00 
% Pasadena ..... 125.0 115.7 8.67 
% Santa Barbara.. 124.1 114.9 4.72 
%& Los Angeles .. 122.0 113.0 147.60 
% San Bernardino 115.7 107.1 4.94 
% Berkeley ..... 115.0 106.5 pA 
% San Francisco.. 114.0 105.5 59.41 
%& Sacramento . 113.5 105.1 12.22 
% Santa Ana .... 112.3 104.0 4.52 
% Oakland ..... 109.1 101.0 40.50 
Stockton ..... 105.7. 97.9 6.07 
San Diego .... 105.0 97.2 28.37 
Colorado 
% Denver ...... 110.0 101.8 31.60 
Colorado 
Springs ...... 103.2 95.6 3.67 
Pueblo ...... 101.7 94.2 3.21 
Connecticut 
% Waterbury ... 117.8 109.1 9.15 
% Bridgeport .... 113.0 104.6 16.33 
% Hartford ..... 111.5 103.2 24.05 
% Stamford ..... 110.5 102.3 5.76 
% New Haven .. 108.2 100.2 16.68 
Delaware 
% Wilmington 115.7 107.1 15.87 
District of Columbia 
*% Washington 109.1 101.0 82.53 
Florida 
% Miami ....... 130.4 120.7 19.37 
* Jacksonville 115.3 106.8 10.80 
es re 113.7 105.3 8.56 
Georgia 
%& Savannah 111.4 103.1 7.81 
% Atlanta ...... 111.0 102.8 30.77 
% Albany ....... 110.3. 102.1 1.85 
%& Macon ....... 108.3 100.3 4,93 
Augusta ...... 107.1 99.2 5.20 
Columbus 104.5 96.8 4.38 
Hawaii 
% Honolulu 118.5 109.7 35.67 
Idaho 
% Boise ........ 109.2 101.1 4.30 
Illinois 
% Peoria ....... 117.4 108.7 10.37 
% Rockford ..... 112.5 104.2 8.30 
% Chicago ...... 112.2 103.9 253.45 
x East St. Louis .112.1 103.8 5.17 
% Moline-Rock Is.- 
East Moline .. 109.3 101.2 6.65 


Rerait SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for October, 1944) 
City 
Nat'l 
Index Index Millions 


Indiana 

* Evansville 
% Fort Wayne .. 
% South Bend ... 
% Indianapolis 


Me eokcus ns 
Terre Haute .. 


Iowa 

%& Davenport .... 
% Sioux City .... 
% Des Moines... 
%& Cedar Rapids .. 


Kansas 


%* Wichita Te 
% Kansas City 
%& Topeka 


Kentucky 


* Louisville 
%* Lexington 


Louisiana 


% New Orleans .. 
% Shreveport .... 


Maine 

% Bangor 
Portland 

Maryland 


%& Cumberland 
%* Baltimore 


Massachusetts 


* Lowell eaes 
% Springfield .... 
* Boston 
% Holyoke 
Worcester 


New Bedford fet 


Fall River .... 


Michigan 
% Muskegon 
%* Lansing 
% Jackson 
* Bay City 
* Detroit 


% Grand Rapids . 


% Saginaw 
%* Kalamazoo 


* Battle Creek .. 


%* Flint 


Minnesota 
%* St. Paul 
* Minneapolis 
* Duluth 
Mississippi 
Jackson 
Missouri 
* St. Louis 


% St. Joseph .... 
% Springfield .... 


%& Kansas City 


Montana 
* Billings 
Nebraska 


* Lincoln 
% Omaha 
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City 


- 130.5 


114.0 
111.2 


. 108.8 


105.0 
100.0 


106.7 


120.8 
105.5 
103.0 
100.7 
97.2 
92.6 


111.1 
109.7 
106.2 
104.6 


114.9 
107.0 
104.2 


103.7 
102.0 


104.7 
102.0 


109.9 
74.1 


105.3 
103.2 


106.6 
105.2 
105.1 
100.6 
99.3 
99.1 
98.6 


115.8 
112.4 
111.6 
111.1 
107.4 
106.5 
106.3 
102.5 
101.4 
100.1 


111.1 
104.6 
103.7 


97.2 


108.8 
108.6 
105.5 
104.7 


106.0 


103.1 
100.0 


98.8 


New H 
x Manc 


New J 


12.68 
11.00 
8.54 
35.10 
7.26 
5.37 


% Pater: 
* Newa 
* Jersey 
Hobo 
x Camd 
Trent 
Passa: 


6.05 
7.14 
14.05 
6.30 


15.74 
7.65 
6.85 
29.02 
6.10 
27.87 
7.70 
3.80 
8.30 
4.35 
83.50 
647 
15.92 
76.00 North 
15:10 * Gran 
6.45 | Fargo 
6.46 
” Whio 
* Cleve 
4.28 Ik Toled 
12.62 I Colur 
7.04 ty Akror 
5.45 Ie Canto 
153.90 Ik Steub 
16.68 fx Sprin; 
7.44 Ik Youn 
7.13 fk Dayte 
5.708 Cinci: 
14.238 Zanes 
klahc 
27.68 ® Tulsa 
11.67 Musk 
‘228 Oklal 
Oregor 
5.82 By Portl: 
Salem 
60.85 Penns 
3 \ 
om “ 
anca 
40.00 Allen 
Altoo 
Scran 
2.84 Rk Wilk. 
Erie 
Phila 
6.268 Pittsh 
19.00 York 
Readi 
Harri 
414 Johns 
Willi 
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City 


Rerait SALES AND SERVICES 
(§. M. Forecast for October, 1944) 


City 
Nat'l 


$ 


Index Index Millions 


New Hampshire 


i Manchester 


New Jersey 


i Paterson ... 
* Newark ee 


% Jersey City- 


Hoboken ... 
% Camden .... 
Trenton .... 
Passaic .... 


New Mexico 


Albuquerque .. 


lew York 


Pas.7 


Hempstead Twp. 125.0 


Binghamton 


Rochester ... 


* New York 


Buffalo ... 


Jamestown 


mw Troy ... 


x Asheville 
x Greensboro 


Charlotte 


Ohio 
* Cleveland 


%* Columbus 


4.14 
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x Youngstown 


1.13 ik Dayton .... 


Cincinnati 
Zanesville 


\klahoma 


* Tulsa 
Muskogee 


Mm Schenectady . uy 
mElmira ..... 
Niagara Falls. . 
Albany .... 


Syracuse... 
or 


Raleigh .... 
Winston-Salem 


North Dakota 


* Grand Forks .. 
mPargo ..... 


x Toledo ..... 


Oe ee 
% Canton ..... 
i Steubenville ... 
8 Ik Springfield .... 


North Carolina 
% Durham... 


Oklahoma City 102.5 


Oregon 


Portland 
Salem 


) . 
Pennsylvania 


Chester 
Lancaster 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Scranton 


Erie 


Williamsport 


Wilkes-Barre Ye 


103.4 


121.0 
120.1 
108.8 
106.9 
106.5 
104.9 
104.9 
104.6 
103.8 
103.2 
102.4 
102.3 
101.7 

88.9 


5.60 


16.34 
44.50 


23.16 
8.94 
10.40 
7.97 


60.15 
3.79 
8.60 
9.55 
6.09 
3.40 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES Rerait SALES AND SERVICES 


(S. M. Forecast for October, 1944) (S. M. Forecast for October, 1944) 
City City 
City Nat'l $ City Natl $ 
Index Index Millions Index Index Millions 
Rhode Island Vermont 
Providence ... 106.3 98.4 26.24 % Burlington .... 111.4 103.1 3.06 
Woonsocket .. 105.1 97.3 3.47 
; Virginia 
South Carolina % Lynchburg .... 115.0 106.5 4.68 
%& Spartanburg .. 108.1 100.1 4.31 % Richmond .... 112.7 104.4 21.40 
Charleston .... 106.5 98.6 6.09 % Roanoke ...... 108.0 100.0 6.20 
Greenville .... 102.0 94.4 5.85 Portsmouth ... 104.6 96.8 3.53 
Norfolk ..... 102.0 94.4 13.68 
South Dakota 
Sioux Falls ... 107.6 99.6 5.24 Washington 
Tennessee Seattle eer er 107.8 99.8 48.87 
; ce 105.0 97.2 14.08 
% Knoxville .... 145.4 134.6 11.73 4 
% Nashville ..... 114.0 105.5 12.70 Spokane’...... 1045 06 8615.90 
Chattanooga .. 107.5 99.5 9.70 m oe 
Memphis .... 103.4 96.7 23.65 West Virginia 
% Wheeling .... 112.7 104.4 5.50 
Texas % Huntington ... 112.0 103.7 5.73 
%& Fort Worth .. 120.7 111.8 18.55 %& Charleston .... 109.4 101.3 8.66 
% Houston ..... 120.0 111.1 36.82 
%& Dallas ....... 118.5 109.7 31.65 ” ’ 
% Corpus Christi 114.1 105.6 7.00 Wisconsin 
% Galveston .... 1124 104.1 4.32 : k > 
% San Antonio .. 110.8 102.6 17.00 Seema ... 1192 nee ei 
nf % Superior ..... 119.0 110.2 3.11 
% Beaumont eosee 110.3 102.1 5.38 %* Madison ware. 115.7 107.1 764 
El Paso oswnve 105.5 97.7 5.74 * Sheboygan tee 111.3 103.1 4.00 
Waco eeevesee 101.3 93.8 4.15 * Green Bay et 110.3 102.1 4.35 
Austin >» ord wee 97.8 90.6 5.83 Manitowoc ate 107.6 99.6 2.52 
Utah : : 
Salt Lake City 103.5 95.8 17.00 Wyoming 


ee 93.5 86.6 5.16 ¥%& Cheyenne .... 117.4 108.7 3.00 


Home of two of America’s major industries with 

payrolls averaging over $56.00 a week for more 

than 30,000 employes. A rich market with a high 

percentage of home ownership . . . and the paper Kelly-Smith Co. 
| that goes into most of these homes is the Schenectady National 
Union-Star with a substantial lead in City Zone Representatives 
circulation for over nine consecutive years. 


A Good Newspaper 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


For American Youth 


Youth must be served—but let 
us not lose sight of the fact 
that youth must also be taught 
to serve. 


HIS is an age of power—ma- 
chine power, man power—but 
it must also be an age of brain 
power because the problems we 
are facing require an intelligent solu- 
tion. 

I have felt for some time that our 
entire educational system should be 
streamlined and brought more into 
step with the age we live in and the 
conditions we face. Up to now many 
students have spent too much time on 
professional education for the benefit 
they have derived from it. In fact, we 
might almost say that to a large num- 
ber of our students, college education 
has become a social requirement rather 
than a cultural or occupational neces- 
sity. 

There is no reason why education 
should not pay dividends to the indi- 
vidual and to society. In fact, to put it 
bluntly, if our form of democracy is 
to progress and succeed in competition 
with other forms of social organiza- 
tion, we must do three specific educa- 
tional jobs better than we do them 
now: 


(1) We must improve our methods of 
guiding our high school boys and girls in 
the vocations for which they are best 
equipped mentally, physically and tempera- 
mentally. 


(2) To improve training methods, we 
must give instruction in commercial skills 
and manual arts to boys and girls who are 
not equipped to succeed in the analytical 
professions. 


(3) We must place more importance on 
training in the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. The intricate complications of state, 
national and international problems that 
our future citizens must face, demand that 
they must be intelligent voters. 


Many important groups and organi- 
zations are working constructively and 
consistently toward those objectives, 
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such as the Boy Scouts of America, the 
Y.M.C.A. and other boys’ clubs. 

The High School Victory Corps is 
preparing our youth for military train- 
ing and wartime production and has 
placed stress on much-needed practical 
education. 

Junior Achievement, Incorporated, 
has its program for encouraging young 
people to establish themselves in ex- 
perimental business, thereby gaining 


CAPT. EDDIE RICKENBACKER 


Born at Columbus, Ohio, in 1890, Edward 
Vernon Rickenbacker trained as an engineer, 
went into the field of automobile racing and 
set records here and abroad. In 1917 he 
enlisted in the United States Army, was made 
Captain in 1918 and became America’s Ace 
of Aces, being officially credited with 25 
enemy planes. Honors received: Croix de 
Guerre with 4 palms; Legion of Honor Medal; 
Distinguished Service Cross with 9 oak 
leaves; Congressional Medal of Honor. He has 
received Doctor’s degrees from seven colleges 
and universities. During World War II he 
has taken time from his important position 
as Vice-President and General Manager of 
Eastern Air Lines to contact all air corps 
groups in the U. S. and to undertake special 
missions for Secretary of War Stimson cover- 
ing all war fronts. 


knowledge of how labor and manag 
ment must work together—to appregi 
ate the fundamentals of busine 
methods—to understand what make 
the economic wheels go round—to up 
derstand how capital works and pro 
duces—to learn that profit incentive 
not mere dollar chasing, is essentig 
to prepare them for their future te 
sponsibilities in the post-war world, 

But, to accomplish this, youth need 
the help of business men. Evey 
chamber of commerce should have 
committee on education, including 
representatives of all civic clubs and 
organizations, to function with lo 
educators. 

However; the real setting of in 
centives and the real training mus 
start in the home. As parents an 
guardians, we must learn more abou 
our responsibilities toward the chil 
dren. We can’t transfer them to schoo 
authorities who contact our childrer 
less than six hours a day, five days 
week, nine months a year. Many a 
our juvenile delinquency problem 
have found root in this shirking of re 
sponsibility by parents and guardia 
It is in the home, obviously, whe 
spiritual development must start. 

During my visits to all the battl 
fronts of the world, I observed om 
outstanding feature, and that is 
spiritual strength provides our by 
with the Discipline of Soul which 
their real armor of fortitude agai 
the problems and sacrifices that b 
them. 


While admirals may lead our mq 
on the sea and under the sea, and gen 
erals direct our soldiers of land an 
sky, the real Commander-in-Chief 0 
our fighters everywhere is God. Mos 
of our boys are as conscious of Hi 
presence and His influence as if Hj TI 
were right by their sides. 


an 

Now is the time to reclaim Ameria A 
for Americans, so that when our bo ‘ 
and girls return—those who do retu fri 
—they, too, may dream their dreai R 


and make them true. 

Despite all our problems, I ha TI 
faith enough in the American peop 18 
and in the youth of America to fe 


that all the agonies and tragedies | re 
as a nation must endure, will pay dif se 
dends in the future. Vi 


My toast is to TOMORROW! } 
prayer is for TOMORROW! My fait} Sh 
is in TOMORROW! 


Efe 


One of a series of guest editorials. 


SALES MANAGEME 


